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LA CREOLE HAIR RESTORER 


Much of the physical beauty of man or woman is dependent on the 
hair. Keep this ‘‘crowning glory” in best condition with ‘‘La Creole” 
Hair Restorer, the preparation used by famous Creole beauties. It 
makes the hair lie straight and smooth for a long time, cures dandruff, 
prevents falling hair and restores original color to gray hair. 


Unexcelled for Purpose 

Mrs. Melissa Dancy, of 281 Or- 
leans street, Memphis, Tenn., is 
one of the most prominent women 
in the colored society of this city, 
in both a social and religious way ; 
Mrs. Dancy has been using our 
‘‘La Creole’? Hair Restorer for 
many years and takes pleasure in 
saying: 

‘*Your ‘La Creole’ Hair Restorer 
is unexcelled for the purposes for 
which you recommend it, viz., to 
keep the hair in a soft and glossy 
condition and to prevent it from 
falling out.”’ 


Splendid Hair Dressing 

To the old patrons of the Pea- 
body Hotel, Memphis, Tenn., this 
is a familiar face—that of Mr. 
James Bacon, who has had entire 
charge of the dining room in that 
celebrated hostlery for over twen- 
ty-five years, and who, by his cour- 
teous manner and polite attention 
has secured the friendship and 
respect of every one with whom he 
comes in contact. Mr. Bacon says: 

“Your ‘LaCreole’ Hair Restorer 
is a splendid dressing for the hair 
and I have received great benefit 
from its use.’”’ 

His address is 98 St. Paul street, 
Memphis. 


MR. JAMES BAGON. 
“La Creole” Hair Restorer retails at $1.00 per large bottle. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, we will send by prepaid express, to any station 
in the United States or Canada— 
One bottle for $1.00; 6 bottles for $5.00. 


Van Vieet-Mansfield Drug Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
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P. SHERIDAN BALL, President I,. C. COLLINS, Secretary J. H. ATKINS, Treasurer 


THE 


Metropolitan Mercantile and Realty Company 


(Incorporated) 


Home Office, 150 Nassay St., New York City 


HIS is an Inter-State Stock Company, combining the real estate, mercantile, 
banking and insurance business. It was incorporated for the purpose of 
assisting worthy people in getting better homes, halls and churches wherever 
needed. The success of this company in the last five years has surpassed the hopes 
of its promotors. The last report to the Secretary of State 

showed that the profit of the mercantile branch was 

over $7,000 for the year; that over $65,000 had been ex- 

pended in lifting mortgages and building homes, halls and 

churches in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, South Car- 

olina, Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi and 

other States. Among the operations in real estate during the 

last twelve months were the building of a Masonic temple in 

Savannah at a cost of $12,000; an apartment flat in Orange, 

New Jersey, costing $13,500; eight residences in Plainfield 

costing $17,600, and many private residences costing from 





$500 to $5,000. The company has today over 1,800 stock- 
holders in 21 different States, holding nearly $300,000 worth 
of stock. This, with the amount held by the officers and 
directors, gives it a working capital unequaled by any other 
of its kind among the colored people. The insurance branch 
—The Metropolitan Mutual Benefit Association—has to date 145,653 policy holders, 
carrying death lists of over $4,000,000, and pays larger benefits than most of the 
industrial insurance companies. The company’s bank in Savannah, Georgia, is 
doing a banking business that compares favorably with that of the older institu- 
tions in that city. Dividends of 7 percent. annually have been paid for the last four 
years. Stock is now selling for $8.00 per share, in blocks of five shares and up- 
wards. ; 
Further information may be obtained by addressing 


« Metropolitan Mercantile and Realty Company 


Home Office, 15O Nassau St., New York 


or 47 East Hunter St., Atlanta, Ga.; 
222 West Broughton St., Savannah, Ga.; 
4204 King St., Charleston, S. C.; 
2007 Ave. A, Birmingham,. Ala. 


or any of the Branch Offices 











‘JUST WHAT YOU WANT 


To quickly add 10,coo new subscribers to 
our list, we make this big offer. We will 
end you the handsome 18Kt. Gold Pl. 
ngraved Band Ring, (send your size) one 
old Plated Watch Chain, one Leather 
‘ocket Purse, one Wheel of Fertune and 
ndicator, together with a whole year’s 
-ubscription té sour family’ jourmal, ALL 
FOR 10 CENTS, mailed postpaid. Three 
subs. auu premiums for 25e. Address 
“FIRESIDE AND FAMILY,” 

438 Pacific Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BIG WONDER PACKAGE only 10c, 3 pkgs. for 25c. 
To quickly secure new customers we have 
made up this big wonder package which 
contains everything below all sent post- 
paid for only to cts 1 Stone Set Gold Plated 
Ring, 1 Indian Bead Necklace, 1 Goldine 
Wire Bracelet, 1 Pocket Book, Gent’s Scarf 
Pin, Ladies’ Browch, 20 Silk Pieces, 1 Photo 
Album of World's Fair, two Silvered Studs, 
Roso Pin, 6 Pens, Ppancec Lucky Charm, 
y gare Japanese Mask, and outfits of games, 
= including Dominoes, Snap or Cards. Also 
rand aduiuon of Nickle Plated Miniature Watch and Chain 
ree of charge. Understand we send all these goods just as 
we say for only 10 cts postpaid and include the watch free. 
Don't fail to send atonce. Address 


W. E. SNELL @ COMPANY, 
438 Pacific Street BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 


Dragging Pains 


2825 Keeley St., 
CMICAGO, ILL., Oct, 2, 1902. 


















| suffered with falling and congestion of the 
womb, with severe pains through the groins. 
I suffered terribly at the time of menstruation, 
had blinding headaches and rushing of b vod to 
the brain. What to try I knew #iot, for it 
seemed that | bad tried all and failed, but | had 
never tried Wine of Cardui, that blessed rem- 
edy f-rsick women. I found it pleasant to take 
and soon knew that I had the right medicine. 
New blood xeemed to course through my veins, 
and after using eleven bottles I vas a well 
woman. MAUDE BUSH. 


Mrs. Bush is now in perfect health, because 
she took Wine of Cardui for menstrual disorders, 
bearing down pains and blinding headaches 
when,alb other. remedies taited-to bring her 
relief. Any sufferer may secure health by tak- 
ing Wine of Carduiin her home. The first bot- 
tle convinces the patient she is on the road to 
health. 


For advice in cases requiring special direc- 
tions, address, g'ving symptoms, “The Ladie~’ 
Advisory Department,’ The (hattanooga Med- 
icine Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


WINE of CARDUI 




















A LARGE QUANTITY of coin like 
cut was found with one of our rods. 
They are guaranteed to attract gold 
and silver and no other metal. We 
give bank reference as to our relia- 
bility. Catalogue with full particu- 
lars for 2c. stamp. 


BRYANT BROS. 
P. 0. Box 121-08 DATALAS, TEX. 





|THE UNDERW00 





TYPEWRITER CO. 





RECEIVED THE 


Grand Prize 


Highest Possible Award at 
St. Louis World’s Fair 

















|'Simplicity! Durability! 
Absolute Visible 
Writing 











Dr. Palmer’s 
|| Your | Skin Whitener 


The Bleaches a 
dark skin toa clear whitish appear- 
ance and imparts a beautiful com- 
plexion. 
perfect. 


modern miracle. 


Its users gronounce it 
Price, 25c. 
Sold only at 


JACOBS’ PHARMACY 


ATLANTA, GA. 














MILLER’S HOTEL 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN SERVICE. 
All Modern Improvements. 
RICHMONI, VA. 





Second and Leigh Sts. 
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J. A. LANKFORD, Architect and Builder 


Plans gotten out at short notice from rough sketches, pencil drawings, written or verbal description, and 
mailed to any section of the country. In the past thirty-two (32) months we have designed, overbauled, 
repaired and built over Five Hundred Thousand ($500,000) Dollars worth of work in Washington, D. C., 
and vicinity, the work being of nearly every description and character. 


We Make a Specialty of Designs for Churches, Schoo! Buildings and Halls, 
AND ARRANGING LOANS. 


We also make a specialty of building up vacant lots in the District of Columbia. Any one 
contem plating baving,plans gotten oyt, buildings built, overhauled or repaired. we would 
be glad to have them call on or write Os. We build or supervise large buildings im any 
section of the United States or Cavada. 


No charges made for advice given in any of the above-named lines. 


Main Office: GOO F Street, Northwest, ° 
Residence: 1210 V Street, Northwest, a Washington, D. C. 


Telephone Main 2824. 
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TO ALL SUFFERING WOMEN 


HERE IS HEALTH IF YOU WANT IT! 


You have been treated by many physicians and have tried as many more remedies, but you are still 
suffering and perbaps have lost all hope of ever recovering. Excelsior Uterine Tonic absolute- 
ly cures Falling of the Womb, Suppression, Excessive, Irregular or Painful Menstruation, Backache, 

ring Down Pain, Leucorrhea or Whites, General Debility, Palpitation of the Heart, Swimming and 
Giddiness of the Head, Inflammation of the Womb and Ovaries, Frequent Desire to Urinate, Difficult 
Urination, Burning and Scalding during and after Urination, and many other suchcomplaints. You will 
be surprised of its effect in cases of sterilty or barrenness. 

This remedy contains the very best vegetable remedies known to medical science for treatmentof the 
above compjgints. It isa#s pleasant to take as water. i 

E! Sample sent free on request. If the sample does’no good a full size bottle will not. But you 

will ever praise the day you first took Excelsior Uterine Tonic. 

Money refended if net cured. Full size bottle $1.00. 


Manufactured Only by 


THE PEOPLE’S DRUG STORE 


A. V. BOUTTE, Proprietor and Manager, 83 s3 33 NEW IBERIA, LA. 
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SUPERIOR CAST seen. 
CHURCH AND SCHOOL BELLS 


These bells are first-class ; they have a fine tone ; can be heard 
at a long distance, and will satisfy most any requirement. 
Fully warranted. 


(0@ Write for illustrated circular and our special price offer to 
Churches. Mention this paper. 
Address 


National Bell Foundry Co. 


2033 Spring Grove Ave. CINCINNATI, OHIO 











The Voice of the Negro 


For June, 1905. 


In the June number of THE VoICcE OF THE NEGRO we will give a review of the 
educational efforts and achievéments of the colored people of America. There will be 
held in Atlanta a meeting of the National Association of Teachers of Colored Youths 
in June. The school life of the race will be discussed thoroughly. President Lee of the 
Association will contribute to the June number of our magazine a lengthy and compre- 
hensive statement of the object and scope of the work of the Association. It will be 
necessary for all of the colored teachers to secure a copy of this issue in order to thor- 
oughly understand the work of The National Association of Teachers of Colored Youths. 


Professor W. S. Scarborough contributes a very illuminating paper on ‘‘Our Pagan 
Teachers.’’ The paper deals with the wonderful little Japanese nation and shows how 
the far eastern conflict has taught all the world some valuable lessons. 


Mr. W. A. Hunton, the first colored International Secretary of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and a man as thoroughly acquainted with Y. M. C. A. work as 
anybody in the world, contributes an interesting and instructive paper on The Colored 
Men’s Department of the Young Men’s Christian Association. He outlines in a clear and 
definite way the purpose and scope of the Y. M. C. A. and shows the progress of the 
movement among colored men. ‘The article will be illustrated by cuts showing Associa- 
tion work in different sections of the country. 


Gardner Goldsby will contribute four chapters of his story, ‘“The Welding of 
the Link.’’ He will deal at length with Ned Cranston’s campaign for Congress, show- 
ing to what extent corruption enters largely into every political contest in Georgia, and 
showing to what extent, even to the extent of practicing social equality, the Negro is 
coddled and courted during such atime. He tells of Cranston’s election, and also tells of 
Clara Weems, who leaves home on the day of election, in all probability being lured away 
by old man Nathan Strogoff. The chapter entitled ‘‘Congressman Cranston,’’ though 
one of the shortest in the story, tells in a graphic outline of the great (?) and command- 
ing (?) influence which Southern congressmen exercise in national affairs. Be sure and 
get the June number and follow the story. 

Let agents write the publishers in advance for supplies. Subscription, $1.00 per 
year ; 10 cents per copy. 


Address us at our new place. 
THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO, 


684 E. Alabama Street, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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LUCKY RASHA ®!%%; 

We call 
itlucky because we know you 
will consider yourself lucky in 








Fes ~ dimes is all we ask. If you don't 
4 like it when you get it, send it 

"ty back and we willreturn you a , “- . 
quarter. W m’t offer something for nothing, but chanical apparatus 
1erels the biggest bargain you ever saw. Catalogue 


and premi list free with each order. Address 
Diamond Pub. Co., 619 Penn St., Reading, Pa, 
aaiieias ‘ . 301 S. Black St., 








Are You Looking for Something Better? 


If so. send for a Sample Copy of 


THE SENTINEL 


a high-class, National Weekly Newspaper, ably edited, R. W. FARRIS. 404 W 
clean, neat, reliable, & strong in its special departm’ts 
B. F. BOWLES, Mgr., East. St. Louis, Ill. specialty. 185% 
Hours: 7 toga. m., 2 to 4and 

















fad Silas X. Floyd 








| Id li k Correspond with Negroes 
wou I e to who are in actual charge 
getting one at our price, Twe of electrical machinery and apparatus, or who are 
at work at the manufacture of electrical or me- 


S. H. JOHNSON, 


Atemsandete, | La. 


ON MESMERISM, MAG- 
Hypu 7 Biack and 


ORK 
TANDARD 22°32 -2552: 
White. 6&7 Book Moses, Sag Page Cata. 20 
co... 


Address DIAMOND PUB. 


READING, PA. 


DO YOU LOVE HEALTH?—My Blood Purifier 

cures indigestion, dyspepsia and rheumatism I also 
cure piles, catarrh and asthma. Write for particulars. 
- Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


Dr. D. R. Green. Diseases of women and children a 
W. Mitchell St. Bell phone 3563 and 4470. 


7to8 p.m. 













PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT 


J. W. E. BOWEN, J. MAX BARBER, 
Editors. 


JAMES W. WOODLEE, 
Circulation Manager. 


TERMS: 
Subscription $1.00 per year 
Foreign subscribers should add 36 cents a year 
for postage. 
Any one sending us four new subscriptions at 
the above rates will receive a magazine free for one 


Our advertising rates are very reasonable. Write F 
for them. 


Remember that no manuscript will be acknowl- 







year. 
We allow our agents liberal commissions on all 
money received from new subscriptions ; they earn 


edged unless accompanied by a return envelope 
stamped and addressed. 


Those who order change of address, must give 


large salaries ; send 10 cents for agent’s outfit. 

Send money only by draft, registered letter, or 
money order. We will not be responsible for loss 
of-currency or stamps unless the letter be regis- 
tered. 




























old as well as new residence. 


If you fail to get your Magazine, drop us a card. 





We are always glad to correct mistakes. 


Address 


The Voice of The Negro, 


68'; East Alabama Street, ATLANTA, GA. 
a } 


COLORED STREET RAILWAY—The Atlantic-Pacific Street Railway and Surety Company 


This company was organized and incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey for the ex- 

press purpose of absorbing the property of the North Jackson Street Railway Company, at Jacksonville, 
Fla., better known as the Colored Street Railway line. The President, R. R. Robinson, being keen in 
thought and foresight, saw the growing desire of the colored people all over this country to buy stock 
and become a part of its owner, and knowing as he did that the old company would not sell its stock to ; 
the masses of the people, decided to enter into an arrangement with the stockholders to purchase their ; 
interest and put same into the new company and enlarge its capitalization, putting the par value of the 
stock down from $5.00 to $1.00 per share, so that the poor as well as the rich could-buy. These plans 
were agreed upon and carried out, hence the colored people may now continue to own their own road. 
These shares, as fast as possible, the company desires to dispose of, so as to enable them to extend and i 
complete twO‘@nd.a half miles more of their road, through a thickly »pepulated territery, which have t 
been granted to them by the city. When this is done, ‘the¥ will-+have seven miles of solid road in opera- 
tion. Its affairs are in safe hands ; their greatest hope is to make it a paying investment to its stock- 
holders. Let the colored people come to the rescue of this foremost aol growing enterprise. You can 
take from one dollar up to ten thousand dollars of shares in it. Remember the shares are $1.00,per 
share. You may subscribe for as many as you like, and pay 20 percent of your subscription in cash, bal- 
ance weekly or monthly until you shall have paid out ; then the company will take up your receipt’and 
issue your stock upon it. 








THE COMPANY’S PROPERTY. 





Two franchises in the City of Jacksonville............................. $100,000 
I ooo ccc dncocncsennnscsaccus<cnscasestsscoccecesieve 50,000 
Forty Acres Park Pavillion and Outhouse...................0.0..0c008 15,000 
IIE 55nd iad beahainaNdentateneaaapsaetadaonacnavedeseestsas 28.000 
Four and one-half Miles of Road in Operation, value.............. 60,000 
Total Bonded Indebtedness.......:....:sccceseesecssceastecsses $ 86,000 
. Capital Stock of the Atlantic-Pacific Street Railway and Surety Company. 





Address all your applications to the President Atlantic-Pacific Street Railway and Surety,Company, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

















Mrs. Maggie L. Walker 


President of the St. Luke Penny Saving Bank, and of the St. Luke Emporium, 


Richmond, Virginia 
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OUR MONTHLY REVIEW 


The Vacation of the 
Mighty 


The three mightiest 
rulers of the world 
left their capitals for 
Our own President 
Roosevelt left Washington the early part 
of April. His immediate destination was 
San Antonio, Texas, where he went to be 
present at the reunion of the Rough Riders. 
He made a number of catchy speeches along 
the way, and his tour through some of the 
Southern States was particularly marked 
for the hospitable reception given him 
everywhere. At Austin the president made 
an address that was enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the Texans. He defined ‘‘the 
square deal’’ from his viewpoint before the 
Texas legislature, and his definition simply 
set the cowboy lawmakers wild with admira- 
tion for the President. At San Antonio, 
where the Rough Riders held their re- 
union, Mr. Roosevelt had a great time. At 
the time he raised his regiment of cowbovs 
and woolly men of the West in Texas for 
the Spanish-American war, nobody sup- 
posed for a moment that Mr. 


a vacation last month. 


Roosevelt 


would ever be president of the United States. 
But, now, seven years later, he returned to 
Texas as decidedly the most popular presi- 
dent since Washington’s day. He is well 
versed in the history of Texas, as he showed 
by his speech at San Antonio. From Texas 
the president left for a hunt in the wilds of 
the West. He is a lover of the wilds of 
that country, and is taking his vacation af- 
ter the desire of his own heart, ‘‘under the 
clear blue sky of God’s heaven.’’ He first 
hunted wolves and coons in Oklahoma, 
to whose inhabitants he said in a speech 
that he hoped the day was near at hand 
when the territory would be admitted into 
the Union as a state. At present our mighty 
Nimrod is wandering through the forests of 
Colorado. The whole country wishes him 
good luck. 

About the same time our President left 
Washington, the German Emperor left 
Berlin aud King Edward left London. Em- 
peror Wilhelm went fora cruise through 
the Mediterranean, where most of us 
thought that he had gone on pleasure bent, 























President Roosevelt and Hunting Party—Three miles from New Castle on the way to the Colorado Wilderness 


From Stereograph, Copyright 1905, by Underwood & Underwood, New York 
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on Glacier Point, Yosemite 


President Roosevelt's Choicest Recreation—-Amid Nature's rugzed grandeur 





opyright, 1902, by Underwood & Underwood, New York 


From Stereograph, ¢€ 
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but when he touched at Tangier and uttered 
his significant statement about Morocco, the 
world turned to see if the strenuous ruler 
was not away on a political mission. Later, 
Emperor Wilhelm visited King Victor 
Emanuel at Naples, and the two sovereigns 
embraced and kissed each other fondly. It 
is gratifying to see sucha friendly spirit be- 
tween these two notable rulers. King Ed- 
ward went directly from London to Paris, 
where he visited President Loubet of 
France. These two rulers had a private 
conversation which, in all likelihood, covered 
Germany’s attitude towards Morocco. 
There is at present a very cordial feeling 
between England and France, and no harm 
will come to the world from the confidences 
exchanged between the men at the head of 
the two countries. We do not grudge the 
rulers their vacation. We only hope that 
they will return to their respective seats of 
government refreshed and willing to serve 
the people with greater love and wisdom 
than heretofore. 





There seems to be 
something honestly 
erroneous or pro- 
foundly hypocritical in the protest raised 
by the Boston ministers against the ac- 
ceptance by the American Board of 
Missions of $100,000 donated by John D. 
Rockefeller to be used in work 
among the heathen. The Mission Board 
has all along accepted money to help carry 
on its work from whatever source it came, 
from Christian and non-Christian alike, and 
no protest whatever has been raised. . In 
fact, the Church has never rejected money 
that has been lain on the altar. It has taken 
the money and sought to make it accom- 
plish something for the cause of religion. 
Thus we see that, even if Mr. Rockefeller 
were the chief of sinners and acquired his 
wealth over mountains of infamy, still the 
Church would have no right to say that he 
should not repent and give of his goods to 


Rockefeller and the 
Missions 


mission 


the poor and to the propagation of right” 
eousness. But this case is entirely differ- 
ent. Rockefeller is a professed Christian, a 
member of the Baptist church, and in good 
and regalar standing. He is further, so 
far as we know, a law-abiding American 
citizen. Mr. Rockefeller has never been 
convicted of any crime in the courts. Most 
of the prejudice against his business has 
been aroused by sensational magazine wri- 
ters. These facts being the case, it does 
seem that Mr. Rockefeller ought to stand ac- 
quitted of all charges until he is proven 
guilty. Can Dr. Gladden, Dr. Hillis and 
the other members of the clergy who en- 
dorse this protest of the Boston vreachers, 
draw a line between money that is pure and 
impure? Can they lay down a principle by 
which all of the clergy can be guided in this 
filthy lucre question? Must the deacons 
inquire when they pass the contribution 
plates around as to the purity of the change 
deposited therein by the stranger? Was 
there no money given in the building of 
their churches or in the support of them- 
selves that was tainted? To accept for 
God’s service a tainted dollar is no better or 
worse than to accept a tainted $100,000 ; for 
all sin is monstrous in the sight of God and 
all goodness is measured by the motive. In 
our opinion, the Prudential Commijtee did 
right in accepting the money, and the de- 
fense which says that ‘‘To prevent any man 
from doing good is a wrong way in which 
to condemn him for doing wrong,’’ is sim- 
The 


this flurry over the gift of Rockefeller to 


ply unanswerable. next week after 
the Congregationalists, the American Bap- 
tist Missionary Union received 
from him, which it accepted with thanks. 
Rockefeller and Standard Oil have made 
oil very much cheaper and more refined 
than it was before their day. In this they 
have rendered humanity a service. There 
is no proof that Rockefeller is a commercial 
pirate. He is doing one hundred times 


more good for humanity by his princely 
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benefactions to religion, education and 
charitable causes than nine-tenths of these 
kicking preachers with their inflated relig- 
ionism and hair-spun ethics. And until it 
is proved that Mr. Rockefeller is worse than 
we know him to be, we must pronounce 
this farce spasm as a madness, a thirst for 
Pharisaical notoriety, a _ self-righteous 
“straining-at a-gnat’’ contest, while camels 
are swallowed in profusion. In all the 
range of human history, no movement has 
been started which is likely to so check phi- 
lanthropy as this uncharitable exclusive- 
ness. 


Rash and Senseless 
Generalization 


The most easily-be- 
setting sin of those 
who comment upon 
the Negro is rash generalization. William 
Curtis of the Chicago Record-Herald has 
been on a tour through the South, and has 
made the common mistake of the Northern 
parlor-car junketer. He has stopped over 
a night or two ina city, visited a few of the 
white churches and other institutions, got 
the Southern white man’s idea of himself 
and of the Negro, and has written to the 
Record-Herald any amount of stuff that is 
based on snap judgment. Howin the name 
of common sense anybody could trust such 
information as Mr. Curtis is furnishing is 
past our understanding. Take the visit of 
Mr. Curtis to Jackson, Miss. If we are in- 
formed correctly, Mr. Curtis remained in 
Jackson about forty-eight hours. While 
there, of course he stopped at a white hotel. 
He informed some of thé leading white peo- 
plein the city that he was there to study 
the race problem, and proceeded to get 
their opinions of the same. Then he visited 
the slum districts of the city in company 
with a white man of the place and beheld 
the Negro at his worst. Nocultured Negro 
homes were visited ; no leading Negro was 
questioned about the progress of the race ; 
no visits were paid to either the colored 
preachers or editors. The white people 


Mr. Curtis questioned informed him that 
their own morals were very, very excellent - 
that the Southern white man had almost a 
superfluity of Christianity ; that the Negro 
was degenerating; that he was lazy, shift- 
less and idle; that he was very immoral, 
and that the colored ministry was so 
steeped in the dregs of immorality that it 
was past redemption. All of this stuff, 
born of a malignant prejudice, Mr. Curtis 
sits down and gravely wires the paper at 
home as a_ profound sociological fact 
obtained from careful investigation. Thus 
the mind of the North is being cunningly 
poisoned against the colored man, and the 
Southern press is hailing this as a race 
problem millenium. Ifthe white race is so 
thoroughly moral, whence came all these 
mulatto faces, Mr. Curtis, that you meet 
on the streets everywhere? Mr. Curtis 
should have had judgment enough to have 
investigated carefully or not to have sent his 
superficial judgments North to harm a whole 
race of people who are bravely struggling 
upwards under great disadvantages. We 
want to serve notice on the North that all of 
Mr. Curtis’ Southern articles are gross trav- 
esties on the facts in the case. There are 
unfaithful wives, and unnatural mothers 
and unprincipled rakes and lazy, good-for- 
nothing drones in all races and sections of 
society ; and the Negro does not enjoy the 
distinction of being the only moral sinner 
in the South. In proportion to the oppor- 
tunities, he is just as prosperous industri- 
ally, morally and otherwise as his white 
neighbors. 


The Dominican 
Situation 


The United States Sen- 
ate has adjourned with- 
out ratifying the treaty 
negotiated by Mr. Thomas C. Dawson and 
agreed to by President Roosevelt, whereby 
this country was to have established a fiscal 
protectorate over Santo Domingo. Men 
high in ‘official circles in Washington state 
that the treaty was a poorly drawn paper, 
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bunglesome and unstatesmanlike to the last 
degree. If this isa fact, it is more than 
likely that it is due to the physical inability 
of the Secretary of State, John Hay, to give 
his personal supervision to the negotiations 
and wording of the treaty ; for Mr. Hay has 
been a very unwell man for the last six 
months. He is at present abroad on a cruise 
in European waters, trying to gather some 
strength. 
that the Senate refused to ratify the treaty 
because of the bunglesomeness in its word- 


It is hardly probable, however, 


ing. This fact was a meanstoanend. The 
Senate is at outs with the President. 
Because of the rumor that was all but con- 
firmed, that Minister Dawson, through Mr. 
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PRESIDENT MORALES 


Of Santo Domingo. He has turned Northward to the 
Scion of the Big Stick™ 

Roosevelt’s instructions, was about to signa 
protocol with the Morales government stip- 
ulating the same agreements that were after- 
wards provided for in the treaty, the Sen- 
ate felt as if Mr. Roosevelt exhibited a 
decided tendency towards executive en- 
croachment upon senatorial prerogatives. 
The public felt that the treaty was a danger- 
gerous looking precedent. The Senate, 
generally unpopular, seized the psycholog- 


ical moment to rebuke Mr. Roosevelt and 
adjourned without acting on the treaty. 
While we have no sympathy with a great 
many senatorial pretensions, this is one 
time when it does seem to us as if the Sen- 
ate has rendered the country a valuable ser- 
vice. Santo Domingo is a regular hot- 
house of revolutions and insurrections. 
Since the assassination of President Heu- 
reaux in 1899 revolutions have .been peren- 
nial in the little Republic. Heureaux, 
Jiminez, Vasqueth, Wos-y-Gil and Morales, 
five presidents in a little more than five 
years. Hardly has a foreign government 
recognized one government before another 
has come into power by a revolution. Who 
is to be held responsible for debts and trea- 
ties? The new governments generally 
abrogate old treaties and repudiate old 
debts and always wait until new ones get old. 
Aside from this, these little South American 
republics are so fussy, so liable, fice-like, to 
flaunt an insult in the face of some nation of 
some power as well as some dignity, that 
almost any of them are likely to be perpet- 
ually involved in international disputes. 
Since the Senate adjourned without taking 
action on the treaty, President Morales of 
Santo Domingo has requested President 
Roosevelt to designate some Americans 
whom he (Mr. Morales) can appoint as cus- 
tom collectors at the ports of Santo Do- 
mingo. 
Mr. Morales’ 
dues of the little black Republic are being 


Mr. Roosevelt has already granted 
request, and now customs 


collected by Americans and a large per cent. 
of the same deposited in a New York bank. 
ratify the Dawson 
treaty next fall, the money in the New 


If the Senate should 


York bank will go towards liquidating the 
indebtedness of the Dominican government 
If the Senate still 
rejects the treaty the money will be returned 
to Santo Domingo. 
hail this move by Morales as a shrewd 
political trick. 
gloomy appearance for his administration. 


to foreign countries. 
Newspapers generally 


Things were assuming 4 
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Revolutions were brewing all around him. 
To get Mr. Roosevelt to throw the shadow 
of a protectorate over him would give his 
administration some protection, for Roose- 
velt would certainly land marines to protect 
the ports during any disturbances. Appar- 
ently, Morales’ whole object has been to 
have his continuance in office guaranteed. 
He became president by the . grace. of a 
revolution and he wishes to rule a little 
longer. 


Reorganization of the 
Canal Commission 


In matters of State 
that seem to de- 
mand immediate 
attention, Mr. Roosevelt has a way very 
much like the headstrong way of Grover 
Cleveland. When Mr. Cleveland recom- 
mended anything to Congress which was 
pressing for attention and was either 
ignored or rejected by Congress, Cleveland 
found a way to do what he wanted to any- 
how. Mr. Roosevelt has exhibited this 
spirit on several occasions. He recom- 
mended the passage of an age pension bill. 
Congress showed a disposition to let the bill 
die in the committee room, being afraid 
that its passage would meet the disapproba- 
tion of the people. Roosevelt at once by 
executive order did all that he had asked 
Congress to do. The Senate refused to 
confirm the nomination of Wood, Crum and 
anumber of others, and instead of voting 
the nominations up or down, preferred to 
cowardly shirk its duty by adjourning 
without a vote on the officers named. That 
was the session of Congress when the 
adjournment of one session and the assem- 
bling of the next session were all in the 
same moment. The President can only 
renominate men to office during a recess of 
Congress, provided their nominations have 
failed during the time Congress is in ses- 
sion. Though Congress adjourned and 
Teassembled in the same minute, Mr. Roose- 
velt discovered the ‘‘constructive recess’’ 
between the two session and reappointed 
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JOHN F. WALLACE 


Chief Engineer of the New Panama Canal Commission 


the men who had failed of confirmation dur- 
ing that so-called ‘‘constructive recess.’’ 
The Senate was beaten at its own game. 
We have recounted in another note the way 
Mr. Roosevelt has acted in the Sante 
Domingo matter. In maintaining what he 
calls the ‘‘sfatu guo’’ in Santo Domingo, he 
has simply decided to do for the summer 
about the same thing he asked the Senate 
permission to do and was refused. He 
requested permission of the Senate to reor- 
ganize the Panama Canal Commission and 
was refused. Statements given out from 
Washington the first of April show that the 
President has found a way to carry out his 
plans of reorganization of the isthmian 
canal commission along the line he recom- 
mended to Congress, but still within the 
bounds of the present law. The reports of 
the work on the isthmus showed that there 
had been practically nothing accomplighed 
towards digging the canal after a whole 
year of existence for the commission. 
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Apparently the commission was too large, 
and was, therefore, rather cumbersome. 
The reorganization divides up the work of 
the canal commission so that each member 
of the commission must show something 
accomplished at the end of the year. Theo- 
dore P. Shonts, chairman of the commis- 
sion, is a trained railroad man with splendid 
administrative abilities. Charles E. Ma- 
goon, whois the new governor of the Canal 
Zone, has a reputation as an eminent law- 
yer. Chief Engineer John F. Wallace is a 
man of experience in canal digging. The 
other four members of the commission are 
all engineers of highability. The new com- 
sion has been told to get down to work and 
do something. The country 
canal. It iscosting us an enormous sum of 
money, and there is no time for dickering. If 
the canal is to be completed within the life of 
this generation, men of action must be placed 
in charge of the work. It is hoped that the 
new commission will get right down to 
work. 


wants the 


The Death of a 
Master Story-teller at Amiens, France, last 

month, was for all we 
know the cleverest romancer since the days 
of Edgar Allen Poe. His books, too, were 
after the order of those of Poe, with the 
single exception that they did not contain 
that weird, unfathomable tone that always 
enshrouded Poe’s tales. Verne’s stories were 
full of mysteries and wonders and miracles 
too, but unlike Poe, Verne does not impress 
you with the idea that he is trying to be- 
fuddle you with ghostly glimmerings; he 
told stories about what seemed impossible 
in his day in such a charming and fascin- 
ating style as to make one follow in imag- 
ination every step of progress in the book. 
The stories of Verne that are best known 
on this side of the Atlantic are: ‘‘ Five 
Weeks in a Balloon,’’ ‘‘ Twenty Thousand 
Leagues Under the Sea,’’ ‘‘ The Giant Raft 
or Eight Hundred Leagues on the Amazon,’’ 


Jules Verne, who died 
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‘Around the Moon,”’ ‘‘Around the World 
in Eighty Days,’’ and the ‘‘ Sphinx of the 
Icefields.’’ Verne had a passion for geog- 
raphy, which can be seen in almost all of 
his stories. Many of the stories which he 
wrote from his imagination and which ap- 
peared merely as entertaining stories—im- 
possibilities in that day—are now actualities. 
Nobody save Verne 
around the world in 
‘Round the World in 
peared. 


dreamed of going 
eighty..days. when 
Eighty ap 


Now we can go around the world 


Days”’ 


in much less time than that. His ‘‘Twenty 





— — 
JULES VERNE 


who died at Amiens, France, last month 


Thousand Leagues Under the Sea’’ is now 
a reality in the submarine boat, and his 
‘* Five Weeks in a Balloon’’ has found a 
partial fulfillment in the most improved 
dirigible airships. It seems asif the ‘‘Sphinx 
of the Icefields’’ was our own Niagara Falls, 
frozen, as Verne beheld them in a visit one 
winter to this country. Verne was seventy- 
seven years old at his death, having been 
born in 1828. He was an intimate friend 
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of Dumas fils, and from time to time re- 
ceived some help from him in his work. 
This man was really and truly a scientific 
prophet, for all that he wrote is being ac- 
complished through science. In his amaz- 
ing list of marvels, he harnessed steam and 
gas and the forces of nature up to his 
chariots as fairies, and they drew him with 
wonderfnl celerity through the air, under 
the ocean and across the wilderness. 
dreams are realities now. In fact, such a 
remarkable imagination as that of the 
French novelist did not dare conjure up 
the wireless telegraphy and the thousand 
and one marvels of electricity. For nearly 
twenty years this master of fiction produced 
two books a year. His mind was an end- 
less and exhaustless storehouse of wonder- 
ful stories. People of all ages read Verne 
with pleasure, but the children are partic- 
ularly fascinated with him. Verily, Jules 
Verne was a John the Baptist, a mighty 
prophet in the scientific world. 


Those 





Favorable Omens It is particularly grat- 
ifying to be able to de- 
tect anything in the trend of the times that 
indicates the dawning of better relations 
for the two races in this our beloved South- 
land. What has been needed all along in 
the solution of our racial differences is a 
manhood of a more robust mould than has 
hitherto manifested itself. There has been 
a strong and clarion call for real men and 
women who were determined to do their 
own thinking, and after thinking, to act in- 
dependently and conscientiously. Ourown 
race, to some extent, has made the mistake 
of believing that compromises settled ques- 
tions. They have failed to understand that 
“no question is settled until it is settled 
right.’"” The South has had a wholesome 
bit of yeast among the whites who might 
have leavened the whole lump had it dared 
to attempt it. But the fear of social ostra- 
cism and political suicide has served as an 
effective check upon that section of the 


white race who believed in real democracy. 
But recently there seem to be cropping out 
many signs of a better day. In the polit- 
ical world, the independent man is refusing 
longer to be frightened by the old-time 
bogies. All around there seems to be in 
process of creation a wholesome and inde- 
pendent atmosphere. It matters not whether 
men call themselves Democrats, Republicans 
or Populists or what not. If they have 
learned enough to refuse longer to have 
their vision befuddled by the social equality 
bugaboo, they have made a long step for- 
ward. It becomes more and more evident 
that the judiciary of the country and vari- 
ous States must take a strong hand in set- 
tling our racial problems. ‘Therefore it is 
encouraging to note the courageous utter- 
ances that come from prominent Southern 
judges. Judge Jones, of Alabama, has 
taken a decided stand for equality of the 
races before the law. Judge Beckner, of 
Kentucky, admonishes his people to desist 
from listening to the mandates of passion 
and prejudice and hear the voice of justice 
and reason. He says that the only hope 
for a better feeling between the races lies 
in ‘‘the railroad and schoolhouse.’’ Judge 
Emory Speer, of our own State, has hero- 
ically defended the colored Georgian against 
the modern slave-catchers of the State. 
The pulpit has taken a decided stand for 
moral and civic righteousness. There is 
hardly a city in the South that has a 
stronger white ministry than we have here 
in Atlanta. With probably the single ex- 
ception of Bishop Nelson, we think the 
entire Atlanta clergy has seen fit to say 
boldly, at one time or another, that the Negro 
is no worse nor better than any other race 
under similar environment, and that it is 
to the advantage of the white race to help 
save and educate the colored people instead 
of administering to them whoiesale denun- 
ciations and sneering Pharisaical scoldings. 
Particularly manly has been the stand 
taken by Reverends H. S. Bradley, L. G. 
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Getting Busy—a Cartoon from The New York Herald 


Broughton and W. W. Landrum. These 
men have shown quite frequently that they 
stood for the broad spirit of philanthropy 
and the sturdy ideals of democracy. To 
the white preachers more than to any other 
set of men is entrusted the responsibility of 
rebuking the primal passion of revenge and 
stilling the madness of their own people 
when there is about to be a clash between 
the two races. There are signs of improve- 
ment in the editorial tone of the press, both 
white and black. The Columbia State, The 
Nashville Banner, The Augusta Chronicle 
and a dozen or more Southern dailies are 
becoming less dogmatic and bourbon in 
their discussions of the race question. Par- 
ticularly gratifying is it to note that Editor 
John Temple Graves, of the Atlanta News, 
has modified his extremely radical editorial 
policy on the race question. His paper is 
fast becoming an open forum where all 
shades of opinion are tolerated, and he has 
quite frequently, recently, resisted the 
temptation to say mean things about the 
Negro. The Negro press shows improve- 
ment, too. Quite a number of our papers 
have independent editorial columns that are 
strong and vigorous and show that the 
editors are giving study to their work. Of 
course, we still have among us the patent- 
back sheets, the chronic kickers, the mali- 


cious mud-slingers and all of that cohort o 
organs that chime in the ‘‘ me too’’ chorus 
as soon as the baton is flourished by a cer- 
tain journalistic concert manager. But their 
ranks are thinning. Our editors are more 
and more coming to the point where they 
will commend a man if he deserves com- 
mendation and condemn him if he deserves 
condemnation. Where in weekly journal 
ism do we find a more vigorous editorial 
page than that of the New York Age? Or 
a more critical and independent editorial 
page than that of the Boston Guardian or 
Washington Bee? Or a fairer and more 
thoroughly up-to-date editorial page than 
that of the Alexandria Home News? Or 
a livelier and wittier squib column than 
that of the St. Luke Herald? We confess 
that we have not seen them. These are 
hopeful signs, and the more they manifest 
themselves the more we are encouraged to 
work and hope, in spite of the savage 
mouthings of a Vardaman or a Tillman. 


Missouri's New Senator After a prolonged 

deadlock in the 
Missouri Legislature lasting eight weeks, 
Major William Warner, Republican, of 
Kansas City, was elected to the United 
States Senate to succeed Senator Francis 
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M. Cockrell. Senator Cockrell was one of 
the oldest members of the Senate, having 
been a Senator from Missouri since 1874. 
Up until the last hour of the session of 
the Legislature, it looked as if the 
Missouri law-makers would adjourn with- 
out an election. The Democrats voted 
consistently for Senator Cockrell. The 
Republicans had a number of candidates. 
In the Republican caucus, Thomas K. 
Niedringhaus, of St. Louis, received the 
nomination. Mr. Niedringhaus had all 
but bagged his game when the charge of 
bribery was made against him. And 
although an investigating committee exon- 
erated him, the conquest against graft is 
so strong in Missouri that Niedringhaus 
could never muster all of his own party to 
his support. The new Senator, Major 
Warner, is a distinguished lawyer of the 
Southwest whose personal character and 
political record are clean. He has been a 
member of Congress, and besides has held 
a number of prominent government posi- 
tions. He is an enthusiastic supporter of 
Roosevelt and his policies. 


The Kaiser at Last May we gave an 
Tangier account of the Anglo- 

French treaty which was 
signed by the representatives of England 
and France in April. There had been a 
long-standing dispute between these two 
rival nations about possessions both in 
Africa and North America, and there was 
enough involved in the dispute to have 
given rise to a fearful war at almost any 
day. Inthe treaty, France gave up exclu- 
sive fishing privileges held by her for a cen- 
tury off the coast of Newfoundland between 
Cape St. John and Cape Ray, and agreed to 
leave England unmolested in Egypt. Eng- 
land in return agreed to respect the suzer- 
ainty of Francein Morocco, to return indem- 
nities for French investors in Newfound- 
land waters, to grant France navigable 
rights on the Zambesi river and a port on 


the Gambia river. But the two main points 
which had caused endless irritation between 
the two nations were settled by England and 
France agreeing to respect the supremacy 
of each otherin Egypt and Morocco, respect- 
ively. In making up this treaty, neither 
Germany nor Spain was consulted. Spain 
had made pretensions of predominance in 
Morocco until her disastrous fall in 1898, 
but she readily agreed to respect the new 
French protectorate in the ‘‘ Land of the 
Evening.’’ Germany remained silent. It 
was thought that Emperor William had no 
aspirations to have his empire become a 
Mediterranean power, and so he would rec- 
ognize the new treaty. But last month, 
while on a cruise through the Mediterranean 
Sea, Emperor William visited Tangier, the 
capital of Morocco, and, in a speech to the 
German merchants and residents there, said 
emphatically that ‘‘the sovereignty and 
integrity of Morocco will be maintained.’’ 
This single sentence has caught the atten- 
tion of all Europe. What did the German 
Emperor mean? Did he mean to serve 
notice that Germany would not respect 
French supremacy in this country? Was 
he seeking a quarrel with France? Baron 
Von Speckberg, German Ambassador to 
this country, has explained that Germany 
will stand for the open door in Morocco just 
as Mr. Hay has stood for the open door in 
China. But the ‘‘open door’’ cannot carry 
with it all of the import of the words ‘‘sov- 
ereignty and integrity.’’ The more we con- 
sult the Emperor’s little Tangerine speech 
the more we become convinced that France 
will in the future have to reckon with Ger- 
many about Morocco in order to maintain 
her own ascendency there. 





The War in At this writing (April 15) 
the East the peace prospects that 
looked exceptionally bright a fortnight ago 
seem to have suddenly disappeared from the 
horizon. The peace party at St. Petersburg 
has been pushed aside, and Emperor Nich- 
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cA view of Tangier, Capitol of Morocco, showing her antiquated and useless Batteries 
Here is where the Kaiser uttered the significant statement that set Europe wondering 


olas has apparently determined to prose- 
cute the war to the bitter end. There isa 
strong feeling at the czar’s capital that if 
peace was asked for now by the Russians, 
Japan would attempt to impose too onerous 
conditions as the price. About the first of 
April there were strong rumors with a semi- 
official flavor that Theophile Delcasse, 
French Foreign Minister, had been 
requested by Russia to ascertain upon what 
terms Japan would be willing to conclude 
peace. Russia wants peace but she does 
not want to pay the price. She does not 
care to pay an indemnity nor to cede any 
territory to the Japanese. Japan, through 
her various foreign ministers and other dis- 
tinguished men, has declared that she will 
not be willing to conclude peace without 
indemnity. She points out that it will be 
something entirely new if the conquered is 
to declare that he will not pay the cost of 
the war. Thus the peace terms of the two 
governments are so incompatible that we 
may expect a vigorous prosecution of the 
war for a while longer. Another cause for 
the buoyancy of Russian hopes is the fact 
that Admiral Rojestvensky has succeeded 
in reaching far Eastern waters with the 


Baltic fleet. The Russian fleet made the 
long voyage without any serious mishap 
save the Dogger Bank incident, and about 
the second of April it passed through the 
Straits of Malacca into the China sea. 
Rojestvensky’s fleet is rather formidable— 
at least on paper. 
battleships, nine cruisers, twenty-two col- 
liers, eight destroyers and a number of 
scout ships. In battleships he is stronger 
than his adversary, Togo. The Japanese 
admiral, however, is stronger in cruisers 
and torpedo boats and destroyers, and has 
the advantage of commanding a fleet with 
seasoned veterans on board. Rojestvensky 
does not appear to be trying to conceal his 
movements, for he has followed the mer- 
chants’ highway, boldly sailing past Sing- 
apore with colors flying and lights burning. 
The whereabouts of Togo is unknown. 
There is a feeling, however, that he will 
show up presently and send Rojestvensky's 
fleet to join the luckless Makaroff and the 
ill-starred Port Arthur Squadron. We are 
forced to the conclusion, judging from the 
battles of the last year on both land and 
sea, that Formosan waters will prove to 
be the Russian naval cemetery. The issue 
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is momentous. If Togo sinks and defeats 
the Russians, there must of necessity follow 
peace overtures. Whereas, if the Russians 
are victorious, the Japanese land army will 
be cut off from its base of supplies and the 
fruits of a whole year’s triumphs will be 
thrown away. On land, there has been 
little to report. The armies of Oyama are 
still in touch with the armies of Linevitch, 
about 100 miles north of Tieling. Skir- 
mishes occur almost daily but a strong 
screen has been drawn over the scene of 
action to cover the movements of the 
various armies. 


Carnegie’s Magnificent Andrew Carnegie, 
Philanthropy according to an 
article in the 
April number of 7he Il orla’s Work Maga- 
zine, by Isaac F. Marcosson, has given to 
the world 1,352 free public libraries at a 
cost of more than $40,000,000! So far as 
our yecollection goes, this great sum, added 
to what Mr. Carnegie has given to found a 
home for the International Peace Tribunal 
at the Hague and his other educational 
gifts, is the most magnificent contribution 
in money to the cause of civilization that 
has ever been made by any single man. 
Indeed, Mr. Carnegie has builded for him- 
self monuments in well nigh every quarter 
of the civilized world. He has given libra- 
ries to the people of England, Ireland, 
Scotland, and in great numbers to our own 
country. There is-not an hour in the 
whole twenty-four hours of the day when 
somebody is not somewhere in the world 
visiting a Carnegie library. It is said that 
his libraries are accessible to 25,000,000 
reading people. Mr. Carnegie gives a 
library to a city or community generally on 
condition that the said city or community 
agrees to support the library by donating to 
it about ten per cent. of its cost annually. 
Most of the Carnegie libraries in the coun- 
try have been given to the North and East, 
for it is here that the people are educated 


and can appreciate such gifts. The South 
is too busy watching the Negro to devote 
niuch time to reading, and the West-is quite 
uncultured, except on the Pacific Coast, 
where a number of libraries have been 
accepted. In New England, Rhode Island 
stands out alone without a Carnegie library, 
while Connecticut has only one. Mr. Mar- 
cosson says that only two States, Rhode 
Island and Arkansas, have no Carnegie 
libraries. Speaking further of the way the 
libraries are distributed over the country, 
he says : 


Rhode Island is amply provided with libraries, 
and Arkansas has no library legislation which will 
permit communities to tax the people. Illinois 
has sixty tities and towns with sixty libraries, yet 
New York, with only forty towns with libraries, 
has one hundred and twenty such institutions. 
This is due to the establishment of many branch 
libraries in New York City with Mr. Carnegie’s 
gift of $$5,200,000. The Carnegie libraries in Illi- 
nois are more evenly distributed than in any other 
State in the Union, because there is only one 
library in a town. A table of Carnegie libraries 
of the United States shows a significant growth in 
the newer States and particularly in the West. 
For example, Iowa has fifty-four towns with Car- 
negie libraries; California. has thirty-six towns 
with forty-six libraries ; Texas has twenty ; there 
are two in Indian Territory, three in Arizona and 
two in New Mexico: Kansas has sixteen and 
Nebraska has nine. . Illinois leads the Central 
States, while Indiana is second with forty-nine 
towns with forty-nine libraries, again showing one 
library to a town and a wide: distribution of the 
buildings. Massachusetts has only twenty one 
Carnegie libraries, because néarly every town had 
a library when Mr. Carnegie began his work of 
establishing them, 

Pennsylvania has thirty-four towns with seventy 
library buildings. This State was the first in 
which a Carnegie library building was erected, for 
it was at Allegheny that Mr. Carnegie reared the 
magnificent building commemorating the kindness 
of Colonel Anderson. This place and Pittsburg 
witnessed his great business achievements. At 
Braddock, Homestead and Duquesne, where his. 
great steel works employed thousand of people, 
Mr. Carnegie,built libraries for the workmen. He 
supplemented the library buildings with gymna- 
siums and meetiny places, but it was the. library 
work that began this welfare work for the people 
who served. 








The largest per cent. of the population in any 
community served by a Carnegie library is the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, where the Washington building 
supplies 78.4 per cent of the people with books. 
The race question bobs up in the South on 
the library question as well as on every- 
thing else. Mr. Carnegie has already given 
two library buildings to Atlanta one to 
the city and the other to Atlanta Univer- 
sity. But the social equality question has 
hitherto prevented the city colored people 
from taking advantage of the city library. 





JAMES W. WOODLEE 


Circulation Manager of the Voice of the Negro 


While not at all countenancing a malignant 
race prejudice which is willing to keep one 
race in ignorance rather than to open the 
library to the public to whom it was given, 
Mr. Carnegie consented to erect a separate 
library for the colored people provided the 
city would support it. That 


The colored tax- 


Was a per- 


fectly fair proposition. 
payers help to support the present library. 
But an unreasonable race prejudice forbids 
us the use of that which our money sup- 
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ports. Then it stands to reason and com- 
mon sense and fairness that the city ought 
to be willing to support another library for 
that part of the public that it now excludes 
from that which was given to all the pub- 
lic. The fact is, those who have their 
prejudices ought, out of their own pockets, 
to be willing to pay to maintain them or let 
them drop. But if a library is to come to 
us only on condition that we furnish the 
lot and have an entirely white board of 
directors, we had better have none at all. 
Such cringing would be contrary to the 
ideals that the great Carnegie seeks to hold 
up before the people, and would compro- 
mise the self-respect of the recipients. 


A Distinguished 
Business Woman 


Mrs. Maggie L. Walk- 
er, whose cut we pre- 
sent to our readers this 
month as a frontispiece, is a woman of re- 
markable business acumen. So marked has 
been the manifestation of her business abil- 
ity that she was placed last year at the head 
of a bank in The St. Luke’s 
Penny Saving Bank is a strong and reliable 
institution of Richmond, Virginia, and is 


Richmond. 


doing a tremendous business among the 
colored people of that city. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that there are three other banks 
in Richmond and Manchester conducted by 
colored people, the St. Luke’s bank, under 
the Mrs. Walker, has 
sprung into prominence as one of the most 
substantial financial institutions in the city. 


management of 


The new brick building, which is the home 
of the bank, was erected at a ten 
thousand dollars, and is a handsome addi- 
tion to that part of Richmond in which it 


is located. 


cost of 


The St. Luke’s organization is 
the one organization in Richmond and Vir- 
ginia that is a fast competitor of the cele- 
brated True Reformers. Recently there 
has opened up an emporium on the prin- 
cipal business street of Richmond, with a 
Mrs. Walker is at the 


Mrs. 


capital of $25,000. 
head of this great enterprise also. 
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Walker, however, is more than a mere 
business woman—she is a woman of splen- 
did literary ability. Her ability as a pub- 
lic speaker has added very much to the in- 
stitution to which she belongs, and the 
colored journalistic world is well and favor- 
ably acquainted with the St. Luke Herald, 
a very newsy and spicy little sheet which 
Mrs. Walker edits. One can readily see 
from the editorial columns of the St. Luke 
Herald that the editress is a forceful quill- 
driver who keeps up with all of the issues 
and topics of the day, political, religious, 
literary or what not. She is a fine philos- 
opher of current history, perspicacious in 
her interpretation of events and fiery and 
bold in her defense of the Negro race. 
So far as we know, Mrs. Walker is the only 
woman, white or black, who has ever held 
the position as president of a bank. She is 
a remarkable woman in a remarkable place, 
and will go down in history as a pioneer 
business woman among the women of her 
race. 


Result of the Judge Emory Speer is 
Peonage Decision one Federal judge who 

hates peonage—our 
modern human slavery. He is doing every- 
thing in his power to break up the peonage 
system of the South. In his charge to the 
grand jury in Savannah on the 2oth of 
March, he confined his remarks almost 
exclusively to the discussion of the peonage 
decision handed down by the United States 
Supreme Court in the case of Clyatt. We 
commented on the Supreme Court decision 
in the April number of our magazine. 
Judge Speer was of the opinion that the 
decision was salutary to both races because 
it nullifies the vicious principle that might 
makes right. He held that petty munici- 
pal offenses like walking on the grass, spit- 
ting on the sidewalk or going to sleep in 
the depot are not crimes for which involun- 
tary servitude can be imposed. In his con- 
clusion Judge Speer declared : 


‘* For myself I do not hesitate to declare that 
enforced labor on a local chaingang for any offense 
not amounting to crime is involuntary servitude 
and peonage in the light of the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, no matter 
what the State law or municipal ordinance on the 
subject may be. 

‘** Should the Sultan of Morocco or Abdul Hamid 
at Constantinople consign to an oriental chaingang 
American citizens for such trivialities as are thus 
daily punished here, before the sun went down the 
steel-clad battleships of the Union would be speed- 
ing o’er mountain waves of ocean to demand 
redress for the injury or to avenge the wrong. Let 
but peonage be fastened on our system and all may 
soon, with Rienzi, exclaim : 

‘**We are slaves; the bright sun rises to its 

course and lights a race of slaves; it sets and its 
last beam falls on a slave.’”’ 
The stand that Judge Speer took was a 
righteous stand and bore fruit. On the 22d 
of March four men, two white and two col- 
ored, plead guilty to the charge of peonage 
and were fined. The two colored men were 
doctors, and had sold a colored girl into 
practical servitude for some medical service 
rendered. Judge Speer rightly remarked 
that it was bad enough for white men to 
seek to enslave the colored people, but it 
was worse when Negroes themselves are 
guilty of such inhumanity towards a mem- 
ber of their own race. All four men were 
fined by the Judge. These were cases that 
were hanging until the Supreme Court ren- 
dered its recent decision. 


The Chicago The overwhelming 
Municipal Election election of Judge 

Dunne, the Demo- 
cratic candidate, as mayor of Chicago last 
month, was a potent index to the political 
tendencies of the times. As a direct result 
of the city election, Chicago is officially 
committed to the policy of beginning at 
once to acquire ownership of her public 
utilities. The issues were clear, so that the 
voters knew for what they were voting. 
Judge Dunne, who captured the mayoralty, 
stood for the immediate municipalizing of 
the public utilities of the city, beginning 
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with the ‘street railways.’ Justice John 
Harlan, wito was overwhelmed in the con- 
test, is a clean, honest, ruggedly unique 
character. He stood for municipal owner- 
ship of the street railways, but he did not 
believe the properties could be acquired 
immediately. He stated during the cam- 
paign that he stood for the city purchasing 
the street railway lines as soon as possible, 
and that he thought that he could manage 
to secure possession of said properties a 
great deal sooner than the Democrats. 
Upon the issue thus clearly defined the 
people voted, and by nearly twenty-five 
thousand majority decided that they wanted 
no delays. They wanted the city to begin 
at once to acquire the street railway prop- 
erties. Judge Dunne has declared that he 
will go at the municipalization of Chicago’s 
public utilities with caution, yet with 
reasonable expedition. He purposes to 
have experts in the equipment of street car 
systems examine carefully the 

street car system and advise him. 


present 

Then 
he will employ legal talent to aid him in 
taking over for the city 
courts, the railroad property. He is will- 
ing to pay the railway companies’a reason- 
able amount for their lines, provided they 
will sell. But if they will not sell, then he 
purposes through the courts to confiscate 
the property. It seems to us that the city 
has merely voted for an 


through the 


immediate 


municipal lawsuit,’’ as Harlan reiterated 
again and again in his campaign. But the 
election indicates the trend of political sen- 
timent. We are entering upon a new era 
in American political economy—the era of 
semi-socialism. This may be observed in 
the Kansas State oil refinery, the Chicago 
election and in the great agitation for gov- 
ernment ownership and control of the rail- 
roads of the country. There is bound to 
come a new political alignment pretty soon. 
There are a great many Democrats and 
Republicans who think alike about the 
government ownership of public utilities, 
and they are getting together. President 
Roosevelt has recognized the fact that there 
is a strong lurch towards socialism, and is 
trying to fill up the gap as the aggressive 
conservative of the day. He told some 
prominent railroad men that it would be 
better for them to yield to government rate 
regulation than to so vex the people that 
they would vote for the government to take 
charge of the railroads and operate them. 
Bryan is now advocating government own- 
ership of the railroads. His plan is to have 
the central government own the trunk lines 
and the States the branches. While there 
are abuses that corporations and private 
monopolies have heaped upon us, there is 
danger also in socialism. It makes publi 
utilities the playthings of the politicians 
and stifles individual enterprise. 
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The Attitude of the Intelligent Negro 
Toward Lynching 


By Kelly Miller 
Howard University, Washington, D. C. 


Two men in a remote Georgia village, in- 
tent on robbery, murdered a whole family 
and set fire to the dwelling to hide the aw- 
ful deed. The parties accused were appre- 
hended and sentenced to death within less 
than two months after the perpetration. 
Threats and rumors of lynching flew thick 
and fast. The bloodthirsty mob vowed 
summary vengeance. The governor dis- 
patched State troops to quell the turbulent 
spirit and vindicate the majesty of the law. 
But the mob had scented blood and was not 
to be foiled of its prey by mere show of 
force. It mocked the judge, ignored the 
sheriff, and overpowered the militia, who 
yielded without inflicting or receiving a 
wound. Cries of crucifixion filled the air. 
The sovereign State of Georgia lay pros- 
trate under the feet of the maddened multi- 
tude infuriated by the aroused instinct for 
blood. The mob snatched the culprits from 
the hands of the law, chained their bodies, 
saturated with oil, to a decaying tree trunk, 
piled high the inflammable faggots and ap- 
plied the torch; while men, women and 
boys danced with ghoulish glee at the death 
groans issuing from the crackling flames. 
Such fiendish procedure outrages human 
feeling, and hurts -the heart of the world. 
This was but one of a series of similar hap- 
penings that horrify mankind. Such oc- 
currences profoundly affect the civilized 
portion of the human race. The ‘‘ape and 
tiger’’ slumber all too slightly beneath the 
thin veil of civilization, whose chief con- 
cern is to keep them subdued under the 
beneficent sway of reason andlaw. If they 
are allowed to break forth and rave at will 
in a backwoods village of Georgia, will not 
this savage triumph embolden a like spirit 
throughout the land? Does not the unre- 


strained fury of a wild animal that escapes 
from a menagerie appeal to his encaged fel- 
lows to break forth, too, and vent_their 
pent up rage? There is no contagion so 
swift and sure of diffusion as the baser pas- 
sion of man. ‘The nation puts forth strenu- 
ous endeavor to stamp out cholera or yel- 
low fever however remote the plague spot 
where it first breaks forth. The baleful ef- 
fect of the burning of human beings cannot 
be limited to any locality or state or section, 
but is as widespread as the nation whose 
dormant evil passion it tends to encourage 
and whose good name it serves to tarnish. 
It isa dangerous thing to arouse the evil 
spirit whether in beast or nation. Whoever 
appeals to, or justifies, or extenuates, or ex- 
cuses, or encourages its malignity, should 
be held up to public wrath and scorn as a 
traitor to the genius of civilization and an 
enemy of the human race. The crime of 
the victims, ghastly and revolting as it was, 
is overshadowed by the still more atrocious 
deeds of their ghoulish avengers, as the 
glow of twilight fades away in the gloom of 
night. 

The personality and racial identity of 
victims and avengers do not lessen abhor- 
rence at human torture. The humane so- 
ciety takes no account of the stubbornness 
or breed of the animal mistreated by a bru- 
tal teamster. But the first offenders, who 
in turn became victims of an awful reprisal, 
were of one race and the cruel tormentors 
of another. _Race passion ran rife. The 
quality of the crime was intensified by the 
color of the criminals. The fiendish deed 
of the mob claims its chief justification in 
that the murderers were black. Shake- 
speare has painted Calaban and Miranda to 
show us how difference in rank and degree 
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of the offender and the offended aggravates 
the nature of the offense. The only salva- 
tion of a heterogeneous people lies in the 
principle that punishment and crime shall 
not be conditioned on race or rank or station, 
but that the settled principles of the law 
shall be applied with equal justice toall. Is 
there any hope for the American people ex- 
cept in the doctrine of the equality of all 
men before the law? A nameless assassin, 
sprung from the scum of the earth and nur- 
tured in a murderous cult, extending his 
dastardly hand in simulated greeting, struck 
down William McKinley, the most amiable 
and beloved rulers. This 
wretch ia human form, whose unpronouce- 
able name shall be anathema forever more, 
aimed his deadly blow at the idol of the 
American people and rolled a heavy stone 
on the nation’s heart. The dastardly deed 
of the human miscreant was calculated to 
incite summary, though righteous wrath. 
And yet the anxious solicitude of our dying 
chieftain was that no harm should come to 
his assailant, not sanctioned by due process 
of law. The equality of all men before the 
law must be vindicated, even though one be 
a murderer and the other a martyr. This 
doctrine, which lies at the foundation of all 
civilized order, never sustained a higher 
test of its power, nor was there ever a sub- 
limer example of self-submissive belief in its 
efficacy. Is not the ruthless disregard of 
this principle a dangerous foreboding to the 
perpetuity of American institutions ? 


of American 


The Negro is indeed the f rst sufferer from 
the effect of this denial. But can it stop 
there? Has the baleful effect of the viola- 
tion of principle ever been limited to the ob- 
ject first plead in extenuation? The woes 
and miseries of the Negro race culminate 
upon the subject of crime and its summary 
punishment. A brutal cowardice in quest 
of excuse to appease outraged conscience at 
the torture of black victims has coined a 
cunning phrase—‘‘nameless crime!’’ The 
world is made to believe that a crime as old 
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as human frailty was invented by the Amer- 
ican Negro as a new mode of human atroc- 
ity. But no such excuse applies to the 
Statesboro crucifixion, nor yet at that grew- 
some pyre where even a woman was burned 
alive. 

Whenever the subject of rape and lynch- 
ing is broached, our thoughts at once re- 
vert to the Negro race, as if this abomina- 
ble crime which excites such direful wrath 
were a racial attribute. This is the one 
question which, to the Negro at least, over- 
shadows all His political rights, 
civic privileges, educational opportunities, 
as well as the advantage of sympathetic 
and helpful contact with the white race will 
be conditioned upon the evil reputation 
foisted upon him by mob violence inflicted 
on account of alleged execrable crimes. No 
people will tolerate a race of potential ra- 
pists in their midst. If this lecherous brand 
can be placed upon the Negro’s forehead, it 
would be more loathsome than the murder- 
ous mark of Cain. 


others. 


The race would be 
shunned asa colony of moral lepers. No 
Negro, however upright his personal life 
might be, could escape the taint of this ra- 
cial reputation. 


There has been a sharp change in pub- 
lic sentiment toward the Negro during the 
past quarter of a century. In 1881, Rev. 
Atticus G. Haygood, a courtly, pious South- 
ern gentleman, published ‘‘Our Brother in 
Black.’’ Twenty years later we are star- 
tled by the appalling title, ‘‘The Negro a 
Beast.’’ These contrasted titles gauge ac- 
curately the drift of the public mind during 
that interval. And all on account of widely 
and vociferously proclaimed charges. and 
rumors of rape. The blandishment of lit- 
erature has been enlisted in this evil pro- 
paganda. Perusers of literature of the type 
of the ‘‘Leopard’s Spots’’ will find that its 
guileful insinuation ‘‘glides into his gentler 
musing,’’ and not only ‘‘steals away his 
sympathy,’’ but steels his heart against hu- 
manity, ‘‘ere he is aware.’’ So despiteful 
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has become the estimate in which the black 
man is held that at the slightest charge 
against him, the cry of ‘‘lynch the Negro’ 
spontaneously leaps from the lips of the 
gathering multitude in the streets of our 
most peaceable cities. 


It is the supreme duty of every enlight- 
ened Negro to ward off this evil reputation 
imposed upon the race by the dastardly 
deeds of its most vicious members, so that 
the implacable spirit of race hatred shall 
not seize upon them as an excuse to damn 
a whole people to everlasting infamy. 

There seems to be a deliberate policy in 
some quarters to place the colored race in 
evil repute, in order to justify unrighteous 
and iniquitous practices. To make a peo- 
ple odious in the eyes of the world is ample 
excuse and extenuation for every mode of 
outrageous and cruel treatment. Such is 
the doubtful homage that cunning pays to 
conscience. 

There appears to be a propaganda which 
skillfully and wilfully exaggerates the num- 
ber and extent of such offenses so as to fix 
a lecherous reputation upon the colored 
race. When all of the facts are calmly and 
judicially considered, rapeful assault by Ne- 
groes will hardly be found to be in excess 
of like offenses of other elements of the pop- 
ulation. It is only because the crime 
crosses the color line that popular fury is 
aroused. Zhe Chicago 7ribune, the highest 
authority on this subject, has stated that 
the white men of that city alone commit 
more such assaults: than are attributed to 
the entire Negro people. The police rec- 
ords of New York city disclose 148 arrests 
on charge of rape during a single year ; but 
they attract no unusual attention, nor is 
there any perturbation in the ordinary 
But in the case of the Ne- 
gro it is the widespread circulation of as- 
saults and rumors of assault that inflame the 
public mind. Assault by a Negro is always 
displayed in boldest type and biggest head- 
line, whereas a like offense by a white man 


process of law. 
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is compressed within half inch space as a 
part of the ordinary happenings of the day. 
Whenever a Negro is accused of this offense, 
the morning papers all over the land print 
the same announcement in flaming head- 
lines, only to be outdone in horrifying de- 
tails by their more reckless evening con- 
temporaries. The weekly journals recount 
the same brutality with grewsome particu- 
larities, and even the monthly magazines re- 
echo the cry, until the whole nation be- 
comes inflamed against a race on account of 
the heinous deeds of a few miserable 
wretches. If cases of lightning stroke were 
advertised with as much horrifying public- 
ity, we should all live in momentary dread 
of the terrors of the sky. 


We are so accustomed to the startling 
headlines: ‘‘A Negro Rapist Lynched,’’ or 
‘‘A Negro Burned at the Stake,’’ that the 
whole Nation would become a_ nervous 
wreck, were it not that a kindly Providence 
has so ordered, that frequently repeated 
shocks render the system insensible to fur- 
ther impressions. Such clippings from the 
columns of any leading daily for the past 
few months would be sufficient to furnish 
amammoth metropolitan Sunday edition 
with a blood-red supplement of cruel tor- 
tures. Emphasisis placed upon color rather 
than crime. The intelligent Negro bears 
the brunt of this burden. Thesins and sur- 
ferings of his race bear heavily upon his 
soul. Almost every reflecting Negro of my 
acquaintance is growing prematurely gray. 
He can only shut his eyes and shudder. If 
a kindly Providence had not endowed him 
with a quick recovery and buoyant spirit, 
he could not bear this vicarious load. 

The intelligent Negro complains because 
of the insistent statement that lynching is 
resorted to only for the one nameless of- 
fense, whereas the plain facts of record 
show that not more than one case in four 
can offer even the allegement of rape in jus- 
tification. The causes run through the 
whole gamut of offenses, from the most 
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serious crime to the most trifling irregular- 
ity. And yet every time a Negro is 
lynched or burned the race is held up to 
the world as responsible for an execrable 
crime. The Negro suffers injustice in that 
his protest against violent procedure is con- 
strued into sympathy for the criminal and 
condonement of his abominable deed. If 
swift, summary vengeance followed as per- 
sonal punishment for personal sin, no Ne- 
gro, as such, would open his lips in protest, 
albeit he might plead for law and order on 
the broader ground of patriotism and hu- 
manity. 

The race is the gainer by every miscre- 
ant who meets his merited doom at the end 
of a rope; nor isit particularly concerned 
as to the manner of his death, or ‘‘the deep 
damnation of taking off.’’ But the 
spirit of the mob does not expend itself 
upon the victim, but aims to strike terror 
in the whole Negro race. The innocent 
and the guilty arealike objects of its venge- 
ance. 


his 


The mob has neither the temper nor the 
disposition to carefully determine the guilt 
of the accused. We must not place too 
much reliance upon alleged identification of 
the culprit by the delirious victim of the as- 
sault, nor upon alleged confession of guilt 
wrung from the accused by indescribable 
torture. Although the newspapers glibly 
tell us of the confession, the courts have 
never yet been able to determine the iden- 
tity of the confessor. In many cases it is 
known that innocent men have suffered 
death and torture at the hands of the mob. 
Who can tell how many souls have been 
hurled into eternity with the protestation 
of innocence on their lips? Ex-Governor 
Candler of Georgia, in a public statement 
several years ago, said: ‘‘I can say of a ver- 
ity that I have within the last month saved 
the lives of a half dozen innocent Negroes 
pursued by the mob, and brought them to 
trial in court of law, in which they were ac- 
quitted.’’ But the innocent victims equally 
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with the guilty serve to impair the Negro’s 
good name. It is for such reasons that the 
Negro pleads for the supremacy of law, and 
not because he has any sympathy for a 
crime that has always excited the wildest 
passion of human nature. 

Attempt is made to hold the intelligent 
Negro responsible for the conduct of the 
most vicious members of his race, when as 
a matter of fact he has little or no influence 
or control over them. He 
brother's keeper with no coercive or correc- 
tive power over his brother’s conduct. He 
is excluded from political and governmental 
power, and is divested of every semblance 
All at- 
tempt at interference would lead to the an- 
cient response, ‘‘Who made thee a prince 
and a judge over us.”’ 


is. made his 


of authority or official prerogative 


Those who occupy 
places of authority and power are responsi- 
ble to the world for the orderly government 
of all classes amenable to their control. The 
Negro can only resort to moral suasion, 
which, even when he can be reached, has 
little or no sanction over the hardened crim- 
inal who is answerable to the firm discipline 
of the law alone. The enlightened Negro 
is doing all within his power to relieve the 
situation ; he is preaching, teaching, plead- 
ing, hoping, praying, that this awful re- 
proach may roll away. The white race, 
clothed with full authority and power,"is 
confessedly unable to restrain its own lower 
classes. It is an extravagant compliment 
to the Negro to expect him to do by moral 
suasion alone that which the white man can 
not accomplish by moral suasion backed up 
by public power. 

Again the intelligent Negro complains that 
the attempt is’ made to show that sexual in- 
firmity is a race trait peculiar tothe Negro. 
It must be true that sexual promiscuity en- 
forced by slavery must have entailed bale- 
ful effect upon the progeny. It cannot be 
denied that the Negro sometimes lays vio- 
lent hand upon women. 
than other men. 


He is not better 
Such assault is a more or 
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less common practice among all races and 
peoples. In 1887 England and Wales had 
878 prisoners convicted for assault upon 
women. From 1871 to 1880 there were con- 
victed in the same country 758 persons for 
assault upon girls under thirteen. The 
census of 1890 gave 814 prisoners in the 
United States convicted on the charge of 
rape. But we must admit that where the 
two races are concerned, discovered rela- 
tions are often classed under this head, 
which, if sustained between members of the 
same race, would be called by a less abom- 
inable, though an equally unhallowed, 
name. 

That rape is not a special weakness of the 
Negro is clearly enough shown by the fact 
that in Africa the crime isalmost unknown, 
and when committed is visited by the most 
condign punishment. Nothing was heard 
of this abnormal propensity during the 
regime of slavery, and the still more try- 
ing period of the civil war and reconstruc- 
tion. In South America and in the West 
Indian archipelago where Negroes live in 
preponderant numbers, this question has 
never been raised. In the Negro schools 
where co-education prevails, sexual scandal 
is as frequent as in corresponding institu- 
tions for the white race. 

What evil spirit, then, has possessed the 
present day Afro-American whose race, 
from the days of Homer down to recon- 
struction, bore the epithet of the ‘‘blame- 
less Ethiopian,’’ that he should now be ac- 
cursed as the loathsome scourge of man- 
kind? Why does not this demoniacal pos- 
session manifest its power in people of like 
blood in different parts of the globe. Why 
has this pent up fury been reserved for the 
last quarter century of the Christian era? 

The animosity of race should be held in 
check, as far as is possible to do so. Col- 
lective conscience is always less sensitive 
and keen than that of the individual. The 
Spirit of the mob is more direful than that 
of its meanest component member. The 


most despicable members of any race are 
the best exponents of virulence and wrath. 
The spectacle of a Negro crucified upon the 
cross of race hatred, for whose vindictive 
wrath the crime alleged is excuse rather 
than cause, inevitably arouses a spirit of re- 
venge in the breast of the hardened and 
vicious. There is no deterrent power in 
torture. Its malignant effect istwo-fold. It 
inflames the passion of the more brutal 
whites, and arouses the revenge of the more 
beastly among the blacks. The criminally 
disposed Negro, who cares nothing for life 
or death, may be thus hardened into re- 
venge, and the grewsome spectacle may but 
serve to furnish an evil suggestion. The 
spirit of race reprisal is aroused and lessens 
the effect of the effort of the better class of 
colored men to hold their baser fellows in 
restraint. 

There are certain delicate phases of this 
question, whose discussion the seriousness 
of the situation alone justifies. The wo- 
manhood of the Negro race has been the 
immemorial victim of the white man’s las- 
civiousness and lust. The black woman 
has yielded to higher authority and superior 
guile. A lower will is overborne by a 
higher as easily as a weaker by a stronger 
physical force. While breathing out slaugh- 
ter against the Negro man, does the white 
lord and master ever stop to reflect upon 
the assaults which for centuries he has 
made upon black and bleached womanhood ? 
May he not, in a large measure, be respon- 
sible for the very libidinous blood which he 
so bitterly anathematizes? The responsi- 
bility of rolling away this awful reproach 
does not rest wholly with the Negro. But 
here, as elsewhere, let judgment begin at 
the house of God. White men must re- 
spect the virtue of Negro womanhood. The 
higher should set the example for the lower. 
The Negro domestic who must fight daily 
to preserve her integrity from the subtle as- 
sault or forceful compulsion of her white 
employer, and who yields only when her 
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strength of body or will is not sufficient to 
hold out longer, is a victim who should 
command the deepest sympathy. Let the 
sons of God cease to look lustfully upon the 
daughters of men, even if they befair Let 
Judah cease to vex Ephriam, and Ephriam 
cease to envy Judah. 

Tho intelligent Negro should utilize all 
the power‘he is permitted to wield and by 
exatple, precept and persuasion encourage 
and sustain his weaker brother in all right 
directions. ‘This race contains a large class 
of hardened offenders, for which society at 
large is responsible, whose discipline and 
correction is not the exclusive duty of any 
particular class, but it is the common duty 
of all to uplift, encourage and enlighten 
them. 

Crime has no color; the criminal has no 
race, but is the common enemy of mankind. 
The evil-doer should be detached and dealt 
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with according to the nature of his deed. 
The Negro appreciates the broader bearing 
of this subject upon the supremacy of es- 
tablished order, and pleads most earnestly 
of all for equality of all men before the law, 
because he most keenly feels the need of it. 
Those who suffer have the keenest interest 
in morai reform. His gratitude is due 
those Southern officials, newspapers and in- 
dividuals who have stood heroically for law 
and order in face of howling mob and frown- 
ing friends. He is not vindictive, but his 
sincere sympathy goes out to those in high 
places, whose quest for temporary advan- 
tage leads them to advocate the Samson-like 
folly of pulling down the pillars of the tem- 
ple of justice, involving all in a common 
ruin. 

He appeals to the world to lighten rather 
than aggravate the vicarious burden that 
hangs as a millstone about his neck. 


al 


THE GREATEST OF THESE IS LOVE 


By D. J. Jordan 


No pleasing speech nor prophet’s gift, 
Nor worldly learning, though profound, 
Nor yet e’en faith, that mountains lift 
From their deep seats where doth abound 
A thousand thousand treasures rare, 
To heights where worlds in tuneful strain 
Adore their Maker’s might and care, 
While angels join the glad refrain— 
Can make me but the vilest dust 
In His clear sight in whom I trust. 


Though to the poor I give my all— 
Of land and gold in richest store, 
Aud-though, if such a fate befall, 
I yield my body, as before 
Did Latimer unto the flame, 
I yet must be the merest dross, 
With every weight of ancient_blame 
E’en vain for me must be the cross 
Unless from hallowed heights above 
My soul is charged with sacred love. 


For prophecies shall one day fail, 
And silv’ry speech be silent all ; 

And Time shall Wisdom’s fort assail 
And bid her boastful ramparts fall ; 

And we who, childlike; onthe shore 
Find pleasing pebbles here and there, 

While seas of truth stretch out before 
Us unexplored and richly rare ;— 

All these and we shall pass away, 

But Love shall have an endless day. 
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The Philosophic Basis of Popular Suffrage 


By Archibald H, Grimke 


Struggle scems to be the laws of life. 
Wherever life exists on the earth, or has ex- 
isted, this strife, this rivalry exists also or 
has existed. In primitive times this strug- 
gle assumed the form of war of man with 
man, of tribe with tribe, or of nation with 
nation. At the present time, although the 
form of tne universal struggle has changed, 
it is essentially thesame. Today the form 
which it assumes is industrial rather than 
military. And it goes on with unabated 
energy between man and man, between 
class and class, between nation and nation. 
For it is a struggle among individuals, 
classes, races, nations for bread, for mar- 
kets, for existence. It is war and war waged 
not with rifle and cannon, with shot and 
shell, but with the opposing skill of com- 
peting workmen, with all the stupendous 
inventions of the age, with the tremendous 
tools of trade, with the titanic instruments 
of production and distribution 

When this struggle occurs 
within a nation, the warfare is generally in- 
dustrial. 


universal 


Now in such a struggle some 
men, some classes will prevail over other 
men, over other classes, because all men 
have not the same economic value, the same 
industrial efficiency. Some are stronger, 
some are weaker by nature or education 
than others. Hence the necessity for an 
umpire, an umpire large enough and wise 
enough to see that the industrial combat- 
ants fight fairly, the need for some central 
authority to guard against foul play, to hold 
the scales of justice even among them. 
Otherwise, some men will be disabled from 
performing their functions in the social 
system of which they are a part, when 
they ought not, for the good of the whole, 
to be disabled. Otherwise some classes will 
be crippled as economic factors in the State 
when, for the general welfare, they ought 


not tobe crippled. This industrial rivalry 
and strife of men with men, of industrial 
group with industrial group, ought to make 
for the general good ; ought to add to the 
general social strength by increasing the 
economic value, the productive efficiency of 
the entire industrial forces of the whole 
people. Its efficacy ought not surely to re- 
duce the social strength of any of these in 
dustrial forces in any important respect. 
For the State, society, the whole people will 
suffer, will lose to the exact extent that any 
part of it suffers, loses in such a contest. 
Hence, I repeat, the necessity for an um- 
pire, the need for some central power, to 
overlook the fight and to enforce strictly 
among the warring labor units or groups 
the rules of the industrial struggle. 

In absolute countries, like Russia for ex- 
ample, this central power or umpirage re- 
sides theoretically in one person, and prac- 
tically in the Bureaucracy created hy that 
Supreme will. This central power or um- 
pirage watches this fight of men with men, 
of class with class, from its high outlook. 
And as it watches, it stands ever ready to 
fly to the rescue of the under-dog, to inter- 
vene, to maintain a sort of rude equilibrium 
of social and economic forces in the empire. 
The persecutions of the Jews in Russia has 
this purpose, this policy, as an underlying 
motive. The peasant and other classes of 
the czar’s dominions suffer financially, in- 
dustrially, at the hands of Jewish money 
lenders, who, Shylock-like, exact high pay- 
ment of high, oppressive rates of usury, in- 
sist'upon their bargain, their pound of flesh. 
And when the Russian government sees the 
peasant class down in such a struggle and 
the Jews on top, it imtervenes by crude 
means and cruel measures to pull the Jews 
off of their victims, to save those victims 
from being too badly torn or maimed, lest 
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they be permanently disabled, crippled, as 
component parts of the social and industrial 
fabric and mechanism of the State. 

In an industrial republic like ours this 
central authority, this umpirage, resides in 
the people as a whole. The people as a 
whole preside over these struggles of some 
parts of the people with other parts of the 
The de- 
cisions of this central power of this um- 
pirage are called laws, and the instrument 
for enforcing those decisions, those laws are 
dominated government. The constant and 
underlying purpose of these laws of this 
government is, or it ought to be, to main- 
tain what the natural tendency of things is 
to destroy, viz. : economic equilibrium, in- 
dustrial fairplay, equality of public oppor- 
tunities and advantages among the combat- 
ants. And this done is effected for each 
side, for each group, by giving to each side, 
toeach group a voice in making the laws, 
in administering the government. The 
side, the group, that has no voice in making 
the laws, in administering the government 
will be overcome in such a struggle, will be 
in fact eventually destroyed by the side, 
by the group that helps to make the laws 
to administer the government. For the 
laws made by such a dominant side, by such 
a dominant group will invariably be made 
in the interest of that side, of that group, 
and not in the interest of the side, of the 
group deprived of a voice in making those 


people for bread, for existence. 
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laws. The government controlled by such 
a dominant side, by such a dominant group, 
will be likewise administered in its own in- 
terest, never in that of the side, of the group 
that has nothing to do with its administra- 
tion. 

The right to vote gives a voice in mak- 
ing the laws, in administering the govern- 
ment in an industrial republic like the 
American. And, therefore, this right to 
vote ought to belong, ought to be exer- 
cised by each industrial group, and perhaps 
by each industrial unit, if the several States 
and the Republic are ever to get the best 
and the most out of all of their industrial 
groups, out of all of their industrial units. 
This popular movement, this political me- 
chanism restoring economic equilibrium 
maintaining industrial equality and fair 
play among contending industrial 
units and groups becomes practically auto- 
matic by the simple device of the ballot. 
For the right to vote in America is not only 
the right preservative of all other rights, 
but of all lasting racial and national progress 
at the same time. This, then, is the real, 
the scientific basis of popular suffrage in a 
country like ours. To build an industrial 
democracy on any other foundation is to 
build it on sand, is to invite disaster, ulti- 
mate failure. For fail it will in the course 
of time, and fail it must in the end, when 
the rains of adversity, when the winds of 
resulting woes begin to blow and beat upon 
it, and great will be the fall offit 
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A CHILD’S CALL FOR SPRING 


By Clarence Emery Allen 


Come, gentle breezes, come! 

And bring sweet Spring upon your wing, 
So I can run and romp and play, 

And hear again the birdies sing. 


Blow, gentle breezes, blow! 

And bring sweet Spring upon your train, 
So me and brother can play horse 

Around the little yard again. 


Shine, beautiful sun—please shine ! 
And make the rain and mud go ’way, 
’Cause mamma says, until you do, 


We can’t go out in the yard to play. 


The Southern Conspiracy~ 


By “ H.” 


We were seated around the club table com- 
paring experiences, Blakeman, myself and 
Stone, a pale, slender fellow with clear, in- 
nocent blue eyes, but, withal, the keenest, 
most daring agent in the European politi- 
cal secret-service. Outside the biting wind 
lashed the bare elms of Lafayette Square 
and swept across the broad avenue to spend 
its fury on the cold, peaceful, white walls 
of the Executive Mansion. I had been 
telling a little joke which I had that morn- 
ing heard at the Russian Embassy, and all 
three of us were laughing most hilariously. 
In the midst of the mirth, Blakeman put 
this question to Stone : 

‘‘Were you ever completely outwitted ?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ replied Stone. ‘‘It was a night 
such as this out of doors, and I sat in my 
tiny Washington office recalling the experi- 
ences of the past year. I had just returned 
from Europe. About twenty minutes to 
twelve I was awakened from my reflections 
by the scrape of footsteps on the stairs. A 
moment later a tall, commanding, power- 
fully built man appeared in the doorway. 
He was arrayed in traveling dress and car- 
ried in his hand a large portmanteau. A 
light, sandy beard, which I instantly recog- 
nized as false, concealed his mouth, but did 
not prevent me from recognizing in my 
visitor a faint resemblance to a well known 
Senate leader. He addressed me by name 
and I replied to his salutation in the same 
manner. I instantly regretted my action, 
however, for he became greatly confused. 
When he had regained his composure, I 
waved him to a seat. 

** *We are perfectly safe from eavesdrop- 
ding here,’ he began in an awkward man- 
ner. 

‘**Absolutely,’ I replied, closing the office 
door. My visitor eyed me narrowly for a 
few minutes, then continued : 


‘**As you have ascertained, I am Senator 
Blank, and my business with you is of a 
most important nature. In private life I am 
the editor of a flourishing daily which has 
always stood out against the policy of re- 
ducing the Negroes of this country to a 
state of political serfdom. The idea has 
gained broad acceptance, hewever, that this 
is the only way in which the South may 
settle its Negro problem, and when I saw 
many of the leading Northern journals 
which had hitherto been strong supporters 
of Negro suffrage turn about and advocate 
the adoption of such dastardly measures, I 
began to suspect the existence of a great 
newspaper conspiracy to corrupt the North- 
ern public. Three months agolI sent a 
young German correspondent into the 
South to investigate the matter and report 
the facts as unearthed. Two telegram 
reached me, the first confirming my beliefs 
and a second, which read: ‘Headquarters 
in New York, branch office in Atlanta. 
Censor, a prominent novelist of Washing- 
ton, D. C. Details by letter.’ 

‘«*And the letter,’ I said. 

‘**Here it is,’ he said, handing me a 
pocket worn copy of the missive to read. 
‘*You will not be surprised,’’ it ran, ‘‘when 
you consider the consummate political abil- 
ity which the South has always exhibited 
at the broad ramifications of this scheme, 
which is known asthe Southern Literary 
Bureau. It is backed up by Southern cap- 
ital, and has the approval of every man in 
the South who knows of its existence. 
Every Southern newspaper is a member, 
and it counts on twenty of the leading 
Northern journals to do its bidding. Two. 
great publishing houses at the North have 
also been induced by its representatives to- 
restrict the output of such literature as. 
passes through their hands when the same 
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is unfavorable to Southern policies. Be- 
sides these there are three well known mag- 
azines whose columns are open to their lit- 
erature. Its capital is mainly devoted to 
compensating the Northern journals for the 
space taken in their columns by articles 
presenting the Southern view of the Negro 
‘question, when the same is approved by the 
censor, and to pay for the publication and 
distribution of anti-Negro pamphlets, etc. 
Its agents are everywhere reporting and ex- 
aggerating Negro crimes and shadowing 
the movements of prominent white men 
Of late, 
‘Iam begin- 


identified with the Negro cause. 
though,’ the letter continued, 
ning to believe that the Negro movement is 
only a mask for a more stupendous one. 
From reliable sources I learn that promi- 
nent Southerners, aided by Nicaraugan and 
European sources are seeking to aggravate 
the State of unrest existing in Panama as a 
means of drawing Colombia into a squabble 
the United States. 
the critical point in the game. 
timent runs high in the States anent Co- 
lombian filibustering over the canal conces- 
sions, and if the Isthmian State should se- 
cede and be recognized by the United States 


with Then will come 


Public sen- 


asa means of securing the desired canal 
rights, our country will place itself in an 
awkward position on the question of a 
State’s right to withdraw from the union, a 
position of which the South intends to take 
prompt advantage.’ Here the letter ended. 

‘** And what has.become of your corre- 
spondent ? I asked. 

‘« “Three days ago,’ replied my client, ‘I 
received a letter from the authorities of a 
large Southern city asking for directions as 
to the disposal of his partly incinerated 
body.’ 

‘Do you believe he came to his death 
through foul play? I queried. 

Exactly, and that is why I came to you. 
I wish you to come South with me to inves- 
tigate the circumstances surrounding his 
death. A train is leaving at two o'clock, 
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and if you care to undertake the mission 
here is three hundred dollars for your ex- 
penses.’ 

‘‘After a moment’s reflection I took the 
money and announced that at 1:30 o’clock 
I would be at the Pennsylvania station 
ready to make the trip. My visitor then 
arose, shook hands with me and departed. 

‘*True to my promise, one-thirty found me 
at the railroad station. I waited some time 
for my employer to put in his appearance, 
then crossed the street and sent a telephone 
message to the 
that I would deliver certain papers to them 
One fifty-five found me 
again in the depot hunting assidiously for 





—— Legation, stating 
on my return. 


nowhere to be seen. 
Two o'clock came and the train pulled out. 
Still no Concluding that he had 
been unavoidably delayed, I returned to my 
office to await developments. There was no 
train leaving for the South again until four 
and I felt sure that he would hunt me up at 
my office to explain the reason for his non- 


my client. He was 


client. 


appearance. 

‘‘Instead of having to await developments, 
however, I found them, for the first thing 
which greeted my eye when I threw on the 
office light was the door of my little, strong 
box blown completely off its hinges and ly- 
ing in the center of the room. 
over at the corner of the room where the 
safe stood revealed the method by which 
the burglars had entered. 
cut in the partition large enough to admita 
man’s body, and through 
made their entrance and exit. Quicker than 
it takes to tell it, I was kneeling before my 


One glance 


A hole had been 


this they had 


little safe feverishly examining its contents. 
Nothing was missing except a copy of the 
plans of the Chinese fortifications in Man- 
churia- Jokasan, Seidan, Cosam, Lo-Orrian 
and the three powerful Oshozima forts. 
Appended to the copy was a complete in- 
ventory of the armament of each. 
were the papers which I was to have deliv- 
ered to the —— minister on my return. 


These 
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No one can imagine the feeling that took 
possession of me. This was my first pro- 
fessional case in the service and my future 
reputation depended upon its successful ter- 
mination. Failure meant ruin. I rang for 
the watchman. Twenty minutes later I 
rang the door-bell of Senator Blank’s resi- 
dence. He listened to my story with the 
utmost patience and then bowed me out 
with the unsympathetic remark that I had 
been fooled. Having no shadow of a clue 
further to work upon I had to admit my 
defeat. To consult the police would have 
been worse than useless in such a dilemma. 
All night I worked over the construction of 
a new set of plans from memory, and I pre- 
sented them at the Legation in the morn- 
ing. Since then I have been over the same 


LITTLE MAID 
By Azalia E. Martin 


Blowers are blooming everywhere, 
Little maid ; 

Making sweet the balmy air, 
Little maid, 

Gather them from day to day, 

Loving lessons they convey, 

And they will not always stay 
Little maid. 


In each bud a precept taught, 
Little maid, 

@f a haven to be sought, 
Little maid, 

@f the greatness of the one 

Who doth guide from sun to sun, 

Who rewards for duty done, 
Little maid. 


Make thy life so pure and sweet 
Little maid, 

Beautiful, entire, complete, 
Little maid; 

‘Phat the King who rules above 

Shall behold in boundless love, 

‘Bhee as spotless as a dove, 
Little maid. 


, 


ground, and I know that there are several 
glaring inaccuracies in the second set, but 
as long as the minister doesn’t know it’’—— 
Stone broke off the sentence with a shrug of 
his shoulders. 

For a while we sat in silence, then Stone 
remarked: ‘‘There was one element in the 
episode, however, that I look back to with 
pleasure and that is, that it was a Yankee 
who outwitted me, and an uncommonly 
smart one, to boot.’’ 

When the tale was ended, to conceal a 
flush of pride which swept over my face at 
Stone’s last remark, I raised my glass to. 
the light and watched the ever vanishing 
hues in the opalescent depths of the cham- 
pagne it held. To have outwitted the mas- 
ter was no mean accomplishment. 


A Bit of Mythology 


[John Henry Adams’ Black Cupid on page 159 
of the March number of the VoIcE OF THE NEGRO- 
has created a great deal of interest over the coun- 
try. A Northern white man, whose name we are 
not at liberty to use, was tickled so much at Mr. 
Adams’ idea that he was moved to write some val- 
uable history on the cupids of the past, which his- 
tory we gladly give our readers below.—THE 
EDITORS. ] 


A Black Cupid! Well, why not, pray > 
The first Cupid (for there were three, as 
you know) was black, so black that you 
could not see him. He was the son of 
Chaos and therefore the first, the very first, 
of all the mythical gods in all heathen 
religions. He could neither deny nor 
relinquish his color. His renowned father 
later ‘6n created light,-when, ‘of course, 
Chaos no longer reigned, nor could he if he 
would. The abdication of Chaos made 
young Cupid God of the Day and of the 
Night, for his jurisdiction extended over 
both. When he observed that the love 
between Day and Night never faltered and 
that they are the emblems of the true and 
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perfect love, which truth and perfection 
continue even unto the present day, he 
adopted a new title, that of God of Nature 
and of Love, and as such he reigned. Some 
hundreds of thousands of years thereafter, 
some historians say that the period was 
even greater, they put it at several hundred 
million years! there came a second Cupid, 
with whose history I am not so familiar. 
My impression is that he dwelt not so very 
far from the coasts of the Mediterranean. 
At present I shall waive him aside, as I am 
not guile familiar with his ancestry. 

The third, our youngest Cupid, was dis- 
covered in Greece by Lucius Appuleius 
(whose beautiful picture I have Some 
time during the second century B. C., he 
discovered upon awakening him, by certain 
marks and data, that he had fallen asleep 
somewhere around the ninth century B. C. 
Dan Cupid was white, as he was the son of 
Venus and the grandson of Zeus, both of 
whom were white, as I shall presently 
show. Greek gods were always white. I 
have in my possession two pictures of Zeus, 
one as god in the human form and one as 
god in swan form, both of which are white. 
In the latter case he evidently found that 
Leda would love him only as a swan, so he 
changed, and a happy marriage followed. 
They had issue, three boys and one girl. 
The girl was the beautiful Helen of Troy. 
The boys were Castor, Pollux, and another 
whose name I forget. I am getting a little 
up in years myself, thus my personal mem- 
ory is somewhat affected. 


There is an additional proof that Venus 


was never black, for lo! look at her when 
she reigns in the heavens. 

The first Cupid, so far as I am informed, 
was never married, but Dan, the last was ; 
he married Psyche, who was born in the 
sea and had no particular home, because it 
is widely scattered. Her parentage, as I 
recall it, is well authenticated. She was 
very beautiful. If Cupid IV recently por- 
trayed in THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO 


‘should ever marry, it is hoped that he will 


not exact such abominable conditions, as to 
curiosity, as Dan did, the violation of which 
by poor Psyche broke up the family for 
some time. After a while her mother-in- 
law sent her to Hades (more recent histo- 
rians have another name) to get her a box. 
While carrying it home it broke and its 
contents quite enveloped her. This made 
her mother-in-law madder yet, but finally 
Cupid went to her and with the aid of 
Jupiter restored the good graces of all, and 
they lived happily together ever after- 
wards. 

Now it will be readily seen that as Cupid 
IV has no powerful Jupiter (who was 
white, vide the Heavens likewise), so he 
would have to resort to the divorce court. 
The Black Cupid is not, however, in my 
opinion, entitled to employ Dan’s imple- 
ments of war. Let him select a new set. 

In closing I may state that in all my 
researches into the god family I never dis- 
covered any evidence of the discussion of 
the race problem. 

My witnesses are mostly ancient, among 
whom are some of the steady but more of 
the giddy stars, and Homer, Appuleius and 
Hesiod. 


al 


PRAISE 


By Clarence Emery Allen 


Kind words are spoken of our friends 
When they have gone the way of ways, 
Why not once grasp the living hand, 
And speak some loving word of praise? 
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The Education 
By Benjamin Griffith Brawley 
Bad 
There was a time when Socrates 
The wisdom of the young men drew, 
When not such leaden forms as these 
I see, were what the people knew; 


But now the light the fathers burned 
By other lights is overturned. 


| And now the Doric numbers flow 
More slowly than in elder days ; 
And some less ancient Cicero 
Now thunders forth in blame or praise; 
To other gods than Zeus we throng, 
For Homer in a worn-out song. 


And now a people with a zeal g 
For things that they can make and see, 9) 
Forgets the lyric trance to feel, 
Hears but the anvil’s clank and plea; 
And now the heart’s most sacred tone 
Is sacrifice to wood and stone. 


The leaders of the nations strive, 

But strive with water, air and fire; 
And day by day they onward drive 

Their sons, made mad by mad desire; 
Yet as their phantoms they pursue, 
I ‘wonder if the gains are true. 


Ly 
of 
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Let me upon Olympus steep 

Hold forth my unimpeded way; 
There may I not forget to keep 

The mystery of yesterday; 
The life we live is more than meat; 
Beware the creeds your lips repeat! 
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Slavery in Greece and Rome 


By W. E. Burghardt DuBois 


PART II 


If we would realize just what place slaves 
held in the ancient world, let us enter the 
city of Athens, the intellectual capital of 
Greece, any bright day. Athens was a beau- 
tiful city lying at the foot of a great hill 
with the shining waters of the sea in the 
distance ; on that great hill—at whose foot 
Paul preached—stood the white marble 
temples of the Olympian gods, flashing in 
the sun; little, low houses dotted the street, 
and men in graceful, flowing garments 
lounged in the market places and gossiped 
in the baths. If I should tell you that 
there were in Athens 70,000 free citizens 
you would say O, a rather small city! Then 
if I should say, but there were besides these 
40,000 resident foreigners, you would say a 
goodly sized place. But Athens contained 
not as you might suppose 110,000 inhabi- 
tants but 310,000. Where do the extra two 
hundred thousand people come in, it may be 
asked. They are neither citizens nor for- 
eigners. They were slaves; Athens with 
70,000 free men had 203,000 slaves, or three 
bondsmen to every one freeman. What a 
strange situation. We had 4,000,000 in the 
South at the time of the civil war, but we 
had too several times that number of free 
white men. You may therefore well im- 
agine that the situation of the slave at Ath- 
ens 2,000 years ago was much different from 
that in the United States thirty years ago. 

Many slaves were used in household 
The father of the orator, Demos- 
thenes had fifty slaves, and one family of 
three adults and three children is spoken of 
as being in straightened circumstanées, 
having but seven slaves to wait on them. 
Every Athenian gentleman and lady 
had several to accompany them 
when ever they went out of doors—only 


service. 


slaves 


the very poorest person would be seen on 
the street without an attending slave—and 
when the wife of a public man like Phocian 
dared to go walking attended by only one 
female slave, it set the whole city talking 
and he was burlesqued in the theatres. Gen- 
erally from three to a dozen slaves accom- 
panied the master or mistress on his walk 
and journeys. Individual Greeks owned 
from fifty to one thousand slaves and often 
hired them out to work in the mines or as 
artisans ; again, the slaves hired their own 
labor paying their master a part, or worked 
his farms under an overseer. The slaves 
had considerable protection in law and 
under kind masters his position was better 
than the slave in this country. The pun- 
isments were nearly always cofporal, beat- 
ing with rods, thongs and whips, and brand- 
ing with hot iron. Slaves ran away and 
rebellions took place and a curious evidence 
of the apprehensions of the Athenian master 
was that in walking, the slave was made to 
go ahead and not to follow behind. 

Slaves were freed’for meritorious services, 
especially for fighting in wars. Sometimes 
they bought their freedom, and sometimes 
were freed by will. The position of the 
freedmen was peculiar; they never became 
full-fledged Athenian citizens but remained 
in a sort of dependence on their former 
masters. ‘The master still protected them 
and they still owed him certain duties 
dithough they now owned their own labor 
and their children were free. 

You will thus have some idea of the situ- 
ation of the slaves at Athens. You may, 
however, ask was there any race prejudice 
there—were the slaves Greeks or were they 
foreigners, and if so how fared it with them 
after emancipation? In earlier times, the 
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Greeks, held their own race as slaves and 
any insolvent debtor was sold and became 
the slave of his creditor if he did not pay 
out. Later a prejudice of holding Greeks 
as slaves arose. The slaves were principally 
Asiatics differing in race and speech from 
their masters. Between such people, altho 
they became free, anything like social 
equality was unthought of. No freedman 
could vote at Athens or marry an Athenian’s 
daughter except by special vote of all the 
people—a thing which seldom happened— 
indeed, great phillosophers like Plato and 
Aristotle thought slaves naturally created 
for inferior beings and that it was impossible 
for them to be aught else. In Spartathere 
was even harsher race prejudice. ‘The 
Spartans came as an invading host some 
500 years before Christ into the southern 
peninsular of Greece and reduced the inhab- 
itants to industrial slavery and always held 
them in the harshest and most cruel servi- 
tude. No Helot, as they were called, nor 
any decendant of one could, only in excep- 
tional cases, hope to become a Spartan citi- 
zen. The race prejudice exhibited there 
against white men was far greater than that 
held here against black men. 

Such was the situation of slaves in Greece, 
and Greece was a great country, perhaps 
the greatest the world has seen. It stands 
at the fountian head of modern civilization, 
the originator of modern literature, science 
and art, the perfect pattern which our civil- 
ization seeks vainly to imitate; this is the 
reason we study Greek in colleges, not to 
speak Greek, not to translate a few strange 
characters soon forgotten, but to learn by 
intimate acquaintance the real inner social 
life of the most civilized of ancient peoples. 
And we must remember that this state was 
built and founded on slavery that under the 
few hundred thousand Greeks lay a writh- 
ing mass of a half ‘million bondsmen who 
did their part in making Greece, Greece. 

When, however, the civilization of Greece 
was at its heydey in the wonderful age of 


Pericles, there was slowly rising in the west 
a new power—Rome. Where Greece rep- 
resented the might of human culture, Rome 
represented Human Power and was destimnd 
to raise a world empire never to be forgot- 
ten. I need scarce remind you of the won- 
derful march of this vast empire. Begm- 
ding as a little huddle of huts on the Tiber 
in Central Italy, it spread throughout Italy 
and Sicily, conquered the opulent Carthage 
and her great, great General Hannibal in 
three great wars, overran Egypt and Spain, 
and subjugated Greece. Captured the whole 
Asiatic empire of Alexander the Great and 
only paused when it ran against the German 
borders of Northern Europe. And yet in this 
empire, the greatest the world has ever secn, 
slavery reached its most perfect develop- 
ment asa social system. This arose from 
two facts: First, the vast number of Roman 
captives; second, the greatextentof Roman 
public land. As to the first point: recurring 
to my first example of the enslavement of 
captives taken in war it must be plain to 
you tliat a warlike people like the Romans 
who turned the whole world into a lhattle- 
field must have had an immense num- 
ber of captives. This was the case. When 
the Roman general Aemilius Paullus won 
a battle in Epirus, he sold into slavery at 
one time 150,000 captives. Again, at the 
battles of Agnse, Sextiz and Vericllz 
150,000 Cimbrians and Teutons were sold. 
Julius Ceasar sold 63,000 captives on one 
occasion in Gaul, and the Emperor Augus- 
tus, in whose reign Christ was born, sold 
44,000 prisoners at Sallassi, and when he 
warred against the Hebrews he brought 
97,000 Jews as slaves to Rome. Soon even 
this vast supply was insufficient for the 
demands of .this growing state and a syste- 
matically prosecuted hunting men gave rise 
to an immense slave trade to Itaty, chicfly, 
from Asia and to some extent from Ger- 
many, Spain, England and Africa. In the 
slave market of Imper:al Rome the golden- 
haired German, the tawny Anglo-Saxon, 
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the swarthy Persian, the dark Jew and the 
black African stood side by side on the same 
low level of serfdom. 


The great demand in later times for these 
slaves arose from the luxurious habits of the 
later Romans who needed countless attend- 
ants, and the vast extent of public lands 
owned by the rich throughout Italy and 
farmed by slaves. The execution of great 
public works was entrusted to slaves, the con- 
struction of roads and acqueducts and the 
building and the cleansing of sewers. The 
private slaves of a wealthy Roman were 
divided into the city family and country 
family—for like the modern Londoner the 
Roman must have a house in Rome and a 
villa and farm in the country. At the 
head of the country family of slaves was 
the Villiens or Overseer—himself a trusted 
slave—under him were various groups of 
slaves to care for the flocks, and prepare 
food and clothing, to till the land, take care 
of the tools, etc. There was always a slave 
prison on the farm and there were slaves 
whose office it was to punish refractory 
serfs. The city family of slaves discharged 
the duties of domestic attendance, as the 
toilet and bath, the dining room, the 
kitchen, and besides entertained the guests 
in drawing, singing, etc. Then there were 
slaves to accompany the master and mistress 
out of doors. Not only did the city Roman 
slaves attend to such work but they had 
also much higher duties ; they were physi- 
cians, artists, secretaries, librarians, school 
teachers, actors, readers, authors, philoso- 
phers, etc.—all slaves and yet most care- 
fully trained, well-educated and men of 
genius. Wealthy Romans owned vast 
numbers of slaves; several owned as many 
as 400 and others as many as 4,000. The 
entire slave population of Italy about the 
time of the birth of Christ was three times 
the number of enfranchised citizens. There 
were about seven million freemen and 
twenty-one million slaves. The arrange- 
ment and discipline of Roman slaves was 
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Never before or since has slav- 
ery been so carefully systematized as at 
Rome. Ten slaves was the least number 
of household servants and their number 
often reached into the hundreds. For every 
sort of work or duty there was a trained 
slave in every Roman household and single 
slaves sometimes sold for $4,000. I remem- 
ber standing in the ancient city of Pompeii 
not long ago looking at great Vesuvius on 
the one side and the blue bay of Naples on 
the other—I know those streets once teemed 
with noise and traffic, with voices of men 
and women—they were silent then, but if 
the voices had come back to me, they would 
have been the voices of slaves. 

The treatment of slaves in Rome was 
severer than in Greece ; the fear of insur- 
rection and rebellion greater. The effect 
of the system upon the master was terrible 
and the system of slavery, more than any- 
thing else, led to the final overthrow of 
chastity, honor and bravery at Rome. The 
rise of Christianity greatly bettered the con- 
dition of slaves and finally changed the 
slavery of the Ancient world to the serfdom 
of the Middle Age. 

This description of slavery in the ancient 
world is a mere sketch and does but faintly 
echo the real status of human slavery in 
the early world. Let me now in a few 
words gather up the scattered threads of 
this discussion and endeavor to see what we 
have learned. Let me systematize under 
five heads : 

First—Early slavery was an act of human- 
ity, i. e., instead of killing the captives 
taken in war primitive nations enslaved 
them and made them labor for the good of 
the community. 

Second—Early slavery was the beginning 
of industry, i. e., in a warlike and turbu- 
lent time, peaceful pursuit of industry was 
impossible without the protection which per- 
sonal slavery afforded the artisan. 

Third—In all the ancient world, most 
people were slaves. Athens had 200,000 


wonderful. 
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slaves and only 110,000 freemen. Italy 
held 21,000,000 slaves and only 7,000,000 
freemen; in other words in the ancient 


world, the freeman was the exception, the. 


slave the rule. 

Fourth—Slavery was brutalizing, not- 
withstanding its necessity in the primitive 
world, and its undoubted benefits to human- 
ity, it ever had a terrible effect on human 
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manners and morals and more than any- 
thing else, this system explains the barbar- 
ism of ancient times. 

Fifth—In the ancient world, the slave 
when emancipated never became free, but 
rather half-free, being dependent on his 
former master to some extent for protection 
and rendering him certain services, his 
children became full freemen. 


Duluth Ship Canal Suspended Car Transfer 


The only structure of its kind in the New World—Historical 


By Alice Ward Smith 


The Duluth Ship Canal, through which 
passes, annually, twice the commercial ton- 
nage that is carried through the famous 
Suez Canal, was cut across a strip of land 
called Minnesota Point by the city of Duluth 
in 1871, and pile and timber cribs to hold 
in its banks were constructed the following 
year. This canal was later adopted by the 
United States government which, in 1go1, 
widened it from 240 feet to a width of 300 
feet, and constructed subtantial and perma- 
nent piers of crib work and concrete. The 
opening of the canal converted Minnesota 
Point, a portion of the city of Duluth, into 
an island and Duluth accepted the respon- 
sibility of providing the inhabitants with 
adequate communications with the main- 
land. Until 1897 a row-boat ferry was 
mainntained, but as the population *in- 
creased, and the island became popular for 
summer homes a steam ferry for trans- 
portation was substituted for the row-boats 
and used until necessity demanded better 
accommodation. 


The aerial scheme came about through 
the imperative necessity for better commu- 
nication with the point at a less cost than 
was being paid for ferry service. A tunnel 
was proposed but abandoned on account of 
its prohibitory cost. A draw bridge, a lift 
bridge and a roller bridge were in turn pro- 


posed, but all failed to secure the necessary 
approval of the United States War Depart- 
ment, whose requirements demanded a 
method of transportation which would 
in no way impede the traffic in the 
canal. The suspended car transfer bridge 
at Rouen, France, was brought to the at- 
tention of the city engineer in 1899, who 
prepared a plan adopting the general scheme 
to the conditions of the Duluth Ship Canal. 
The idea was favorably received by the War 
Department and the people of Duluth, and 
a bond issue for $100,000 was sanctioned 
by the State legislature and Duluth citizens. 
The first contract for the gigantic structure 
was let in 1901. The concrete piers to sus- 
tain the bridge were built, and the work 
was then abandoned by the contracting 
company. The second contract was en- 
tered into February 10, 1904, with the 
Modern Steel Structural Company, of Wa- 
kesha, Wis., for a riveted truss on riveted 
steel tower, the ferry car to be supported 
by an inverted steel tower, in accordance 
with designs submitted by the city engineer. 
The work was erected and completed in the 
winter of 1904-5. 

In the foundations of the bridge are 130 
tons of concrete in the eight piers which 
extend below the water level of Lake Su- 
perior. The four principal piers nearest 
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the canal rest on grillage which is secured 
to the tops of piling driven thirty-five feet 
below the level of the Lake. Twenty-four 
anchor bolts ‘two inches in diameter, fas- 
tened by means of large washers to these 
piers, hold the towers in position. 

The bridge has a clear height above the 
ordinary level of Lake Superior of 135 feet. 
The height was fixed by the Lake Carriers 
Association, and will permit of the passage 
of the highest masts. The depth of the 
truss at center is fifty-one feet, making the 
total height of highest part of bridge 186 
feet above water. The width, center to 
center of trusses, is thifty-four feet, and 
the clear span 393.75 feet. The car plat- 
form is 34 by 50 feet, and contains in addi- 
tion to space for a street car and two wagons 
two enclosed and glazed cabins of pleasing 
interior finish, each 7 by 30 feet. The bot- 
tom of the car is six feet above the gov- 
ernment piers, and when the car is at rest, 
its entire length is over land, hence it is in 
no way an obstruction or menace to naviga- 
tion. Seven hundred tons of steel were 
used in the construction of the bridge. 

The motive power of the ferry car is 
electricity, current being supplied by two 
distinct companies having separate cable 
systems, and a switch under the control of 
the motorman enables him in case of failure 
of one source to immediately turn on power 
from the other. A further safeguard against 
delay is provided for by an adequate hand- 
power, to be used in case both sources of 
power should fail. Two 4o-horse power 
motors, placed under the floor of the car, 
actuate two drums, each nine feet in diam- 
eter, on which are wound one-inch cables 
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extending to the truss, and thence over 
nine-feet idle wheels through the inside of 
the lower chords to the towers, where they 
are fastened, thus producing the motion 
which causes the car torun. The track to 
carry the car and hangers is ingeniously 
arranged, being enclosed on three sides 
within the box section of the lower chord, 
thus avoiding the danger of its becoming 
coated with snow or sleet during the long 
hard winters common to Duluth. There 
are four rails with the chords two in each 
and thirty-two wheels arranged in pairs 
roll on them, carrying the truck. Eight 
pairs of the wheels are in each lower chord. 
As the bearings of these wheels as well as 
those of the drums and idlers are supplied 
with roller bearings, the friction of all the 
working machinery is reduced to a mini- 
mum. The hand-power method of propul- 
sion is applied by use of lever-handles, 
which by a series of gears and sprockets 
communicate power to the drums on the 
car. j 

The normal speed of the car will be an 
average of four miles an hour. Thus the 
passage of the canal will be made in a little 
more than one minute. The capacity of 
the car is 125,000 pounds. 

The erection of the bridge enables Du- 
luth to furnish communication with Min- 
nesota Point for $3,500 less per year than 
former ferry systems ($11,000), including 
interest on bonds. 

It not only adds another attraction to the 
zenith city of the unsalted seas, but it gives 
to the United States one of the only two 
structures of the kind in the world. 
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Frederick J. Loudin---An Appreciation 


By Anna H. Jones 


Life has been defined as the fulfillment of 
relationships. By that test how full and 
complete are some lives! How mean and 
poor are others! Says Hopkinson Smith : 
*“*The greatest success in life is to love 
everybody with loving, and to have every- 
body love you.’’ 

Near the close of 1904, in a town of 
Northern Ohio, there was rounded out and 
completed a remarkably successful life, a 
life full of noble effort, of varied experi- 
ences and achievements; a life that knew 
struggle, repression, discouragement, sor- 
row and suffering ; but a life full of strong 
friendships, of the favor and acquaintance 
of many of earth’s greatest men and wo- 
men ; a life full of love; the love of a faith- 
ful wife, of loving kindred; a life full of 
the sweet ministry of the service of song. 

The life of Frederick James Loudin ex- 
emplifies the opportunities of the age and 
the republic. Though born in a log cabin 
in Ohio, equipped with only the education 
of the public schools, he developed a high 
order of business ability, and with his 
natural gift of a wonderful voice, he sang 
his way into the hearts of thousands of the 
people of America, Great Britain, Australia 
and Asia. He was on many occasions the 
guest of the nobility of England in their 
castles nearly a thousand years old, of such 
men as Gladstone and John Bright. It isa 
wonderful span from the log cabin to the 
dining table of England’s premier ! 

It was in the early 70’s that Mr. Loudin 
joined the little band of singers sent out by 
Fisk University to raise funds for the strug- 
gling school in Nashville, Tenn. The won- 
deriul success of the ‘‘Jnhilee Singers’’ is 
a matter of history. How they sang 
through the United States, through Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, Holland, Germany, 
Austria and Switzerland, and were given 


an audience by Queen Victoria and the 
rulers of Germany, Saxony and Holland is 
well known. 

In 1878 the singers completed their work 
and were withdrawn, having turned into 
the treasury of Fisk University over $150, 
000. 

In 1882 Mr. Loudin reorganized the troup 
under the name of the ‘‘Loudin Jubilee 
Singers,’’ assumed the leadership and re- 
sponsibility, and for twenty years main- 
tained a high grade concert company that 
extended its work even farther than the 
old company had done. 

It was during this period that Mr. Lou 
din’s business ability, forceful character, 
execution and dispatch became strongly 
evident. Responsibility brought out all 
that was best in his nature. Now were 
shown his strong religious tendencies, his 
interest in the cause of temperance and his 
charities. His religious feeling would not 
allow him to give a concert on Sunday fo: 
money. He refused a thousand dollars on 
one occasion in Australia that was offered if 
he would depart from his custom. Much 
of his work was done in the interest ot 
Christian Associations. 
numerous and large. He could not refuse 
a friend in distress. In conseqnence he of- 
ten lost money, but he never permitted his 
losses to darken his views of humanity. 
His losses in business were the result of too 
great faith in his fellow-men. 

He set a high premium upon character, 
and the young men and women who com- 
posed his concert company were chosen with 
reference to character as well as voice. A 
fine voice was often refused because the ap- 
plicant could not stand the higher test. In 
these efforts he was ably seconded by Mrs. 
Loudin (formerly Miss Harriet Johnson of 
Philadelphia), a woman of fine culture and 


His charities were 
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The Late Frederick J. Loudin 


fine presence, who accompanied him in his 
many tours and shared much of the labor 
of the management and correspondence. In 
the earlier stages of his last illness his neice, 
Miss Leota Henson, to whom jhe had _ been 
a father for manyeyears, proved a valuable 
assistant in carrying on the work of the 
company. 

In the supplement to ‘‘The Story of the 
Jubilee Singers’’ by J. B. T. Marsh, Mr. 
Loudin tells in an interesting manner of the 
journeyings of the singers under his guid- 
ance. It isa fascinating story, this tour 
around the globe ‘‘in lands where their 
melodies had never been heard.’’ After 


another successful tour in Britain,” the 
little party of twelve set sail in 1886 for 
Australia. Here they were warmly wel- 
comed by representatives of the government 
and distinguished citizens, and spent three 
years in the various cities of the continent. 

In the city of Melbourne, in a hall with 
a capacity of 3,200, eighty concerts were 
given during one visit. In Sydney they 
sang for forty consecutive nights. No con- 
cert tour was more successful than the one 
in this new land. Tasmania and New Zea- 
land were visited, and on several occasions 
they sang to the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Australia and New Zealand. 
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From Australia to India, Ceylon, Cal- 
cutta, Campore, Lucknow, Bombay, Mad- 
ras and Agra, where they had the unusual 
experience of visiting and singing in the 
Taj-Mahal, that most beautiful tomb in the 
world, and where Christian song had never 
before been heard. 

Thence to Singapore, Hong Kong, Can- 
ton and the cities of Japan, Kobe and Yoko- 
hama. 

The long Pacific voyage to San Francisco 
closed a six years’ circuit of the globe. 

Mr. Loudin had not a college training, 
but he had the faculty of learning from 
every experience, every book, every person 
with whom he came incontact. Heseemed 
to have the ability to extract the best out 
of everything. Histour had been to him 
a higher education. His great collection 
of curiosities, of rare books, of mementoes, 
bespeaks the man of culture. That taste 
has made his beautiful Ravenna home, 
‘“‘Otira,’’ named from a New Zealand 
gorge, one of the most interesting homes in 
the possession of the race. From its doors 
and woodwork made from the New Zealand 
woods with wonderful markings, or the 
marble columns from Italian quarries, the 
statuary, the paintings or the ivory model 
of the Taj-Mahal to the collection of Chi- 
nese shoes and hats or East Indian pipes, 
all show an appreciation born of culture, 
which is the flower of education. 

Not less fime was his appreciation of 
talent. He would turn aside from his busy 
routine of work to write to, to compliment 
or to reward a struggling worker of his 
race, though he were thousands of miles 
away and an utter stranger to him. 

He was intensely loyal ; no success in for- 
eign lands made him forget home and 
friends there, though the contrast in the 
treatment of his race at home and abroad 
made a well of bitterness in his soul, still it 
was fome, and he could not renounce it. 
His mail was always filled with papers from 


America, and everything that happened 
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abroad that was of interest to his people was 
sent by letters and articles for the press to 
his many friends on this side the Atlantic. 

I shall not soon forget his expression at 
the time he considered ‘‘the happiest time 
of his life.’’ 

It was the occasion of a concert by the 
Alexandra Palace Choral and Orchestral 
Society of London to render the cantata of 
‘‘Hiawatha’’ by the noted Anglo-African 
composer, Coleridge Taylor. The hall was 
an immense one, seating 10,000 persons. 
Eight hundred voices and a hundred in- 
struments united to render that wonderful 
melody. 

Mr. Loudin that evening was one of the 
guests of the composer, and ashe sat in the 
place of honor and saw the ovation tendered 
the composer by that vast audience made 
up of England’s most cultured people, his 
eyes filled with tears of deep feeling ; with 
a rapt expression of face, he said: ‘‘Well, 
I have known some happy moments in my 
life—some moments of triumph—but that I 
have lived to see //is, that I am here to see 
this honor paid to a man of African descent 
surpasses my wildest dreams—i/ is the su 
preme hour of my life.”’ 

And he had known hours of triumph— 
that magnificent voice with its organ notes 
with its range of nearly three octaves, with 
its sonorous strength, its flexibility, its 
softness, its sweetness and perfect execu- 
tion had held enthralled its thousands in 
every land. That voice had sounded around 
the world the wonderful songs of the cap- 
tivity of a race, their songs of sorrow and 
of triumph awakening an answering cord 
in every heart, for ‘‘the depths from which 
our thoughts come is the measure of the 
depth at which they will be heard,’’ and 
these songs originated in the deepest feel- 
ings of which humanity is capable. 

That voice could express joy as well as 
pathos. How many of us will always see 
him in that ‘‘Laughing Song?’’ Who 
could resist laughing with him? Whothat 
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“Otira”—Mr. Loudin’s Ravenna Home 


heard it can forget his dramatic humor in 
‘‘Hand down that robe, Brudder Michael?’’ 
The humor was deep; it was a part of the 
genial nature of the man as well as that of 
the singer. 

He was a sincere believer in the musical 
future of the race. He felt that the influ- 
ence of the Negro in America would be felt 
more strongly in music than in the arts of 
literature, painting, sculpture or oratory ; 
that the American folk song, though modi- 
fied by locality and condition, owes its orig- 
inal charm to racial individuality. He be- 
lieved with Doorak, that the sanguine tem- 
perament, susceptible imagination and 
natural voice of the Negro would add an 
element of value to the music of the future, 
and that ‘‘from the melodies of the Amer- 


ican slave will be developed music that will 
be truly national, truly American.”’ 

This belief influenced him in making his 
life work the ées/ expression of the original 
music of the race. Whatever ennobling 
qualities of mind or heart had been ‘re- 
pressed or obliterated by the centuries”of 
bondage, they could not stifle the soul mu- 
sic that welled up from the cotton field or 
rice swamp during the dark night of slavery. 
Other nations were given glimpses of this 
better side of a maligned people. 

To reveal this was the mission of his min- 
istry of song for more than twenty-five 
years as he traveled trom continent to con- 
tinent, till the November morning when the 


Death angel bade the ‘‘Sweet chariot swing 
low.’”’ 
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The Dark Races of the Twentieth Century 


Ill. 


The Yellow Race 


Siam, China, Japan, Korea, Thibet 


By Pauline E. Hopkins 


‘The Yellow race is also known as the 
Mongol race because of the family charac- 
teristics common to both. These charac- 
teristics are, high cheek-bones, a lozenge- 
shaped head, flat nose, flat face, narrow 
obliquely-set eyes, coarse, black hair, scanty 
beard and a greenish yellow complexion. 

In many of the features which distin- 
guish this race we notice the very objection- 
able ones supposed to distinguish the black 
race alone. We find the same flat nase that 
marks the Guinea Negro and the same pecu- 
liar shape of the head—dolichocephalous, 
elongated cranium from front to rear— 
which is supposed to be a characteristic also 
of the same Negro race. But this resem- 
blance to the Negro does not end with the 
Yellow race, for North Germans of the Cau- 
casian race have the same head development, 
and we are surprised to note that among 
the lower classes of the Irish peasantry the 
flat feet, bent, shapeless body, etc., are seen. 
Mr. Fred Douglas spoke of this striking like- 
ness among Irishmen to the Negro upon his 
return from a visit to Ireland. We contend 
that the characteristics supposed to be pecu- 
liar to the Negro are common to all mem- 
bers of the human species under conditions 
which tend to leave undeveloped the facul- 
ties of the mind. From this state of degre- 
dation all classes of men may be raised by 
the cultivation of the intellectual or spirit- 
ual part of this body. There alone is the 
difference ; it is the portion of the spirit in 
every being which raises up to the heights 
of civilization and eliminates the purely 
animal, for man is a spirit shining within 
the body of an animal. 


SIAM 
The kingdom of Siam embraces part of the 


Indo-Chinese and part of the Malay penin- 
sular. The delta of the Me Nam river is the 
natural and economic centre of Siam which 
is flooded every year between June and No- 
vember. The population of Siam has never 
been known, but nine millions is a probable 
fair estimate. France has taken about 
80,000 square miles of her territory. 

Within the dominion of Siam we find 
three representatives of the world’s: races 
the Caucasian, Mongolian and the Negro 
Ethnologists are puzzled bythe mixture 
of these races. But the most recent inves- 
tigation seems to show that the modern 
Indo-Chinese are Malay races sprung from 
an original tatooing race that occupied the 
hills of Thibet and drifted down into the 
plain. 

The Siamese are well-formed, of olive 
complexion, darker than the Chinese but 
fairer and handsomer than the Malays. 
Their eyes are well-shaped, lips prominent, 
noses slightly flattened, a wide face across 
the cheek-bones, top of the forehead pointed 
and the chin short. They are very fond of 
the bath. The men shave the head leaving 
only a tuft of hair onthetop. The preser- 
vation of this tuft is a matter of consider- 
able social importance. On a child's head 
it is knotted and held together by a gold or 
silver pin. The shaping of the hair tuft 
of the children is an important event being 
made a family festival to which friends and 
relatives are invited. Long nails are con- 
sidered aristocratic. Opium smoking is in- 
dulged but is not on the increase. Marriage 
takes place at an early age. Marriage for 
love is rare, and a man may have as many 
wives as he likes. Education of the females 


is much neglected, although many girls are 
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From “Siam and Laos.” Published by~ the Presbyterian Board of Publication 


Types ¢& Siamese Women 


taught accomplishments for the amusement 
wf the future husband and his guests. 
The Siamese are a musical people and _pos- 
sess many wind and string instruments, 
although they play entirely by ear. 

Siam is an absolute monarchy without 
any limit to right and legislation. There 
is no army, but in time of war everybody 
is conscripted. Schools are few and poor 
but she is sending her boys to Europe and 
America to be educated. They have tele- 
graph connections established and have 
begun to build up a.good national trade. 
Siam promises to follow in the wake of 
Japan in adopting modern civilization, and 
for this reason, as well as for racial consid- 
erations, should be interesting to us. 

Socially the government of Siam is a serf- 
dom, and every subject is a slave to the 
king. The abolishment of slavery did away 
with caste, but under the corvee system 
which operates in this government, a free 
man is a slave still because he has no one 
to succor him, and finds himself better off 
under a master. Such conditions may pre- 
vail in the United States in a few yearswnder 
the slavery of caste to which we now seem 


doomed unless the spirit of humanity is 
aroused in the nation in behalf of the blacks. 


CHINA 


The Chinese Empire includes China, 
Thibet, Korea, Mongolia, Manuchria, 
Soongaria and Little Bokhara. The last 
four named divisions are called Chinese 
Tartary. Thibet and Chinese Tartary are 
thinly-settled regions. 

Lassa the capital of Thibet, is the resi- 
dence of the Grand Lama who is worshipped 
as the Supreme Being. His followers 
believe that he never dies, and that his soul 
passes into another body—that of some 
child selected by the priests. This country 
is of extraordinary interest to all civilized 
races. No white man living has ever seen 
Lassa and returned to tell the tale. Thibet 
is the last land of mystery remaining in the 
world and is guarded by the highest moun- 
tains in the center of which lies the valley 
which contains Lassa. 

In Thibet a woman may have many hus- 
bands, but a man may have only one wife. 

The general description given of the Mon- 
golian race applies to the Chinese, amongst 
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whom of all the yellow race, civilization 
was the first to develop itself in former cen- 
turies, but in recent years they have re- 
mained stationary, and their culture is now 
second rate compared with the advanced 
state of civilization reached by Europe and 
America. The government is a despotic 
monarchy, the emperor possessing unlim- 
The 
officers of the government are styled man- 
darins. 


ited power over all beneath him. 


Laws are severe, and for trifling 
offences the bamboo punishment is inflicted, 
while serious crimes meet with death. 
The position of woman in China is a very 
humble one. Her birth is often regarded 
The young girl lives shut 
up in her father’s house. 


as unfortunate. 
Her place is that 
of a servant. She is given in marriage 
without being consulted, and often in igno- 
rance of her future husband’s name. 
Ancient writers speak of China as the 


people of the land of Seres. The present 




















cA Japapanese Melody 
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area of China is about 4,500,000 square 
miles, only Great Britan and Russia exceed- 
ing it in extent. The early history is 
obscure ; their ‘‘ Book of History ’’ records 
events said to have occurred as far back as 
2,350 B. C., but gives no account of the 
origin of the race. <A few learned Chinese 
say that the race now dominating China 
was not the original race which possessed 
the land. 

The Chinaman is not endowed with much 
imagination, or it may be that centuries of 
rigorous training along material lines, have 
practically so clogged his mental faculties 
that it is impossible for it now to act under 
normal conditions. 

Education is widely spread in China. 
The education of the wealthy child com- 
mences from the hour of its birth. At six 
years of age he learns the elementary prit. 
ciples of arithmetic and geography; at 
seven he is separated from his mother and 
sisters and takes his meals alone ; at eight 
he is taught the usages of politeness; at 
nine he is taught the astrological calendar ; 
at ten he is sent to a public school; between 
thirteen and fifteen he is taught music ; at 
fifteen come gymnastics, the use of arms 
and riding, at twenty he is often married. 

The Chinese have practised the typo- 
graphical art from time immemorial ; but as. 
their alphabet is complosed of more than 
forty thousand letters, they could not use 
movable type. There are in Pekin several 
daily papers. There is no country in the 
world where the walls are so thickly covered 
with bills and advertisements. 

The great movement of the twentieth 
century is seen in the banding together of 
all white races as against the darker races, 
and in the Geary law which excludes Chi 
nese from the United States. It excludes 
them all and provides a police at an expense 
of more than $200,000 a year to prevent 
their coming; yet a considerable number 
find an entrance each year. 
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The Viceroy, Phya-Rama-Ma-Dua 


JAPAN. 

The Empire of Japan embraces the islands 
of Nippon, Shikoke, Kiusiu and Yezo besides 
some of smaller size. ‘The country is aptly 
described as an empire of islands. 

Several different races are blended in the 
Japanese type of today and this is explained 
by the geographical situation of the country: 
it is connected with the Malay group by a 
chain of islands and by a narrowstrait with 
the Peninsular of Korea and the mainland 
of Asia. It is also connected with Kam- 
chatka. The Japanese may be considered 
skilful and daring navigators, and in this 
way have blended their race with other 
taces. 

Political power is divided between an 
hereditary and despotic governor, the TTai- 
coon, and a spiritual chief, the Mikado. 
The creed of Buddhism, that of the Kamis, 
and the doctrines of Confucius equally 
divide the religious tendencies of the Japa- 
nese. 


The worship of Buddha and Confucius is 
carried on in the same manner in China and 
Japan. The pagodas are similar, the min- 
isters are the same bonzes with shaven heads 
and long gray robes. The buildings and 
junks of both nations are identical. Their 
food is the same—a diet of vegetables, prin- 
cipally rice and fish, washed down by plenty 
of tea and spirits. Coolies carry their loads 
in the same way in each country. Japanese 
women wear their hair in the same style as 
the Chinese women do, but the resemblance 
stops there. The Japanese are a warlike, and 
feudal nation as they have proved in their 
present war with Russia, surprising the 
entire world by their endurance and prowess, 
and they would be indignant at being con- 
founded with the servile and crafty inhabi- 
tants of the Celestial Empire, who despise 
war, and whose sole aim is commerce. 

Japanese have but one wife; polygamy 
is sometimes practiced in China. 

Since the war between Russia and Japan 
began, there has been great talk of the 


’ 


‘*yellow’’ peril. As against this gossip 
Prime-Minister, Count Katsura has made a 
remarkable statement of Japan's motives: 
‘“The struggle is in the interest of justice 
and humanity, and of the commerce and 
civilization of the world. Should Japan 
ever become the leader of the Orient, her 
influence will be exercised to turn her neigh- 
bors’ feet into the path she has herself irre- 
vocably chosen—the path of close commu- 
nity with the Occident.’’ 

‘*In this struggle, standing as we do for 
principles, which we believe, are identical 
with those cherished by all enlightened 
nations, we look to the United States for 
that sympathy which we think our cause 
deserves ; and especially do we turn to the 
people of the universities of America, which 
have given to so many of usa cordial wel- 
come, and to whose teachers, alumni and 
students many of us are bound by ties of 
gratitude and friendship."’ 











cA Shan Girl 


From ‘‘Siam,’' by Maxwell Sommerville. 

Published by J. B. Lippincott Company 

Although the Geary law bears on its face 
an injustice, yet to the student it but mark: 
another mile-stone in the march of human 


progress. 
Japanese prowess has astonished the 
world. A strike among Russian laborers 


is no less remarkable. 

Cui bono? we ask. 

Time will solve the riddle. 

Says an eminent writer: ‘‘We wage a 
two-fold struggle: the struggle for bread 
and the struggle for freedom. We wrestle 
on the one hand with nature, seemingly 
niggard ; and on the other, with principali- 
ties and powers, with laws and systems. 


‘*At times the odds appear too great ; 
those who are against us seem stronger than 
those who are for us. We think to surren- 
der. We are tempted to accept the idler’s 
philosophy and turn over to ‘ Evolution’ 
the task to which we believed God had 
called us.’’ 
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“ Queen of the Geisha” 


Cui bono? Centuries ago the most civil- 
ized nations fella prey to barbarians who 
overturned dynasty after dynasty and com- 
pletely changed the character of races and 
governments, thus placing scientists at fault 
in the twentieth century in their attempt to 
classify the living races of their time. 
Those barbarians were known to the dark 
races who ruled the world then, as the 


To those white barbarians 


‘‘ white ’’ peril. 
the civilized world of today owes the su- 
premacy of the white races. 

Silently God demonstrates His power and 
“OF blood 


have I made all races of men to dwell upon 


the truth of His words: one 
the whole face of the earth.’ 

No amount of scientific reasoning, no 
strenuous attempts of puerile rulers or lead- 
ers can hope to prevail against Omnipo- 


tence. 
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A SUCCESSFUL NEGRO BRICKLAYER 


‘‘When a deed is done for freedom, 

Through the broad earth’s aching breast 

Runs a thrill of joy prophetic, 

Trembling on from east to west. 

And the slave, where’er he cowers, 

Feels the soul within him climb 

To the awful verge of manhood, as the energy 
sublime 

Of a century bursts full blossomed on the thorny 
stem of Time.’’ 


cA Successful Negro Bricklayer 


Mr. Frank Packer, a Negro bricklayer 
of Yazoo City, Mississippi, was the only 
colored man employed by the trustees of the 
public schools of Yazoo City to erect a 
school for the white children of that city. 
The Jefferson Contraction Company ( white ) 
were the contractors and Frank Packer 
was foreman of the works. Packer was 
born at Brookhaven, Mississippi, in 1868, 
and began his trade as bricklayer in 18go. 
He finished as a first-class brickmason in 
1896. Since he completed his apprentice- 
ship he has been employed as foreman on 
some of the very finest buildings in Missis- 
sippi. He built the St. Stephens Methodist 
Episcopal church, colored, in the city of 








Frank Packer 


Yazoo at a cost of $10,000. The school 
building which he as foreman built for the 
white children cost $45,000. 

Packer’s success as a brickmason in 
Mississippi, where he is brought in such 
close contact with the white people of his 
State, ought to be an inspiration to colored 


artisans all over the South. 











The Welding of the Link 


By Gardner Goldsby 


CHAPTER XI. 


LOUISA CRANSTON'S VIEWS. 





LARA sought Louisa early the 
next day. 
as usual; but Clara was sur- 
prised to find that Louisa had 
spirit enough to be seated at 
the piano, playing softly and 
singing sweetly to herself. 
Clara had entered without 

knocking, according to her long-standing 

practice. She paused in the hall and lis- 
tened to the sweet and, to her at least, 
pathetic strains which were coming from 
the parlor. Louisa was singing, ‘‘ Say ‘Au 
Revoir,’ but not ‘Good-bye.’’’ Clara lis- 
tened attentively. Louisa was not an 
accomplished performer, and she had had 
no special training for singing, but Clara, 
who had been trained in both vocal and 
instrumental somehow felt that 

Louisa’s rendition of this particular song 

displayed a degree of feeling and tenderness 

which she had never before observed in 

Louisa’s performances. As Clara heard 

Uncle Zeke’s footsteps approaching, she 

hurriedly wiped the tears from her eyes, 

opened the door and entered the room. 

She kissed Louisa and said : 
‘*Ah, I’ve caught you! 

mean ? 

mind.’’ 

**Really,’’ said Louisa, smiling lightly 
in spite of herself, ‘‘this is the first time 
I have felt like playing since mother died.”’ 

‘‘Good sign—good sign! I hope it 
means good news.’’ 

Before Louisa could reply, Uncle Zeke’s 
familiar knock was heard at the door. He 
had just returned from the village postoffice 
with the morning’s mail. Louisa’s expect- 
ant eyes scanned the three or four letters 


Louisa was at home, 











music, 


What does this 
You must have somebody on your 


hastily. She broke the seal of one, and 
read its contents eagerly. Trembling, she 
turned to Clara, who had remained stand 
ing, and said : 

‘‘Clara, what do you think? Charles is 
in Atlanta and Mr. Strogoff is with him. 
He says they will be here this afternoon, if 
nothing prevents. Now, what shall I do? 
I’m so glad you are here to tell me.’’ 

‘‘Let them come,’’ said Clara. ‘‘ Ned is 
going to Adairsville today to attend a polit- 
ical meeting, and he’ll be away two days. 
Let them come. We'll have a great time. 
I’1l make love to old man Strogoff.’’ 


Clara and Louisa had been confidential 
friends from early youth. Clara knew all 
about Louisa’s friendship for Stuyvesant, 
and she had all along made common cause 
with Louisa and Mrs. Cranston in keeping 
Ned Cranston in the dark. Louisa, of 
course, never doubted Clara’s loyalty to 
Ned, and so she only laughed at what Clara 
said about old man Strogoff. 
asked : 

‘* When is brother going ?’’ 

**At 12 o’clock.”’ 

‘* Perhaps it is providential,’’ said Louisa; 
‘*the train from Atlanta will not be here 
before 4 o’clock this afternoon.’’ 


Then she 


‘* Now, Louisa,’’ said Clara, ‘‘ sing once 
more, and then I have something to tell 
you.”’ 

Louisa turned to her music rack, and in 
a few moments the soft strains of the piano 
again floated through the room, and the 
sad- hearted young woman sang beautifully 
that comforting, immortal lyric, ‘‘ Be still, 
sad heart, and cease repining.’”’ 

Then Clara and Louisa went to Louisa's 
room, where the two had often held what 
they called executive Clara 
began : 


sessions. 
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‘* Well, Louisa, I talked with Ned last 
night, and I told him what I thought he 
ought to do.’’ 

‘* And what did he say ?’’ 

‘* He said he had one answer for you, for 
me, and for all—and that answer was that 
he would never consent for you to marry 
Charles Stuyvesant.’’ 

‘* Did he give any reason ?’’ 

‘‘The same old reason which he gave 
when he first saw Charles: Charles is a 
Northerner, and Ned said he would not 
consent for you to marry any Northern 
man. He thinks you ought to be above 
such a thing.’’ 

‘‘And that, of course,’’ remarked Louisa, 
‘fis no reason. It is nothing but prejudice, 
pure and simple. In all the world, Clara, 
you know there is but one standard, one 
and that is 
Not rank, not class, not wealth, not 
education, not section—not in any of these, 
but in love, and in love alone, should mar- 
riage find its chief source and spring. And 
Ned wants me to marry a Southern man, 
although he knows that I love a North- 
erner. I should be untrue to my dear old 
Southland, untrue to myself and to God, if 
I were to marry any man whom I did not 
love—and I shall never do any such thing.”’ 

“You are right,’’ said Clara. 

’’? continued Louisa, ‘‘ if Ned 
ever stops to think how radical his views 
are. Ned would have us found our home- 
life upon the ashes of prejudice and _ sec- 
tional hatred, and he does not seem to sée 
how destructive of all that is true and good 
and beautiful that doctrine is. Ah, no! 
Clara, love is the ship in which the family 
sails, or should sail, and the same storm 
that sinks that ship will sink all of our lib- 
erties and all of our laws.”’ 

Clara repiied, ‘‘ You are certainly a very 
efficient advocate, Louisa; you must have 
studied the subject thoroughly.’’ 





rule, one law for marriage 
love. 


‘*T wonder, 


“‘T have had nothing else to think about 
since mother died,’’ said Louisa sadly. 


‘“You know, Clara, that I have never 
wavered as to what I should do ultimately, 
but I have always cherished the hope that 
I should have my brother’s consent before 
the marriage takes place.’’ 

‘‘ Well, Louisa, you might as well decide 
now as later that you will never have Ned’s 
sympathy or approval, if you should marry 
Charles.’’ 

‘*No; I will not say that yet; but I will 
say that I have almost reached the point 
where I feel that I could marry Charles 
without Ned’s consent and be happy. It 
is true, Iam a woman, only a weak woman, 
but it seems to me that every woman should 
have the right to choose her own husband.’’ 

‘* That would be rich,’’ exclaimed Clara, 
‘‘wouldn’t it? A clandestine marriage ! 
Go it; the sooner the better.’’ 

‘*Stop, Clara, don’t talk that way. I 
said nothing about clandestine marriage. 
Such marriages always involve deception. 
I confess to you now, Clara, that I was 
uneasy all the time when my letters had to 
come to the postoffice here addressed to 
you. I always felt ashamed of that kind 
of correspondence, but mother thought it 
best; she decided it, and I yielded. I 
changed it, as you know, as soon as I felt 
free to act. And, as for marrying clandes- 
tinely, I should never plot with any man 
for my own debasement. If I cannot go 
out of the harbor at noon with all flags fly- 
ing, I will not try to run a blockade at 
midnight.’’ 


’ 


‘‘T see,’’ returned Clara, ‘‘ you’ve got to 
be quite a preacher since you’ve been shut 
up here all to yourself. You need to go 
out and catch the fresh air, and mix in 
society more, and you'll feel better, I 
think.”’ 

‘“No, Clara; I thank God daily for my 
present lot. I mean all I say, and I am 
not preaching either. You speak too 
lightly of the great forces which make or 
mar the world. You speak of clandestine 
marriage as though it were something about 
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which to make a holiday ; and awhile ago 
you spoke lightly of flirting with old man 
Strogoff. 
the time, 


I thought you were joking at 
but since the fresh air and the 
society of which you speak so glibly, and 
into which you invite me to go, have had 
such distressing effects upon you, I tell you 
plainly that if they were to leave me with 
nothing except the biased moral opinions 
which you have, I should curse the day that 
I had consented to follow your advice.’’ 

‘You know I was joking,’’ remarked 
Clara, somewhat surprised at the turn the 
conversation had taken. There was no 
opportunity for Louisa to reply, for just 
then Uncle Zeke rapped at the door and 
said : 

‘* Miss Clara, 


an’ he ’lows he wants to speak to you.’’ 


Marse Ned’s done come, 


When Ned Cranston was ready for his 
departure, he kissed both Clara and Louisa 
and promised to return within two days. 

Ned had not been away from the house 
more than ten minutes when a messenger 
boy ran hastily up the front stairs of the 
Cranston mansion and hurriedly jerked the 
door bell. 

Pale and trembling, Louisa opened the 
yellow envelope. Nervously, she read aloud 
to Clara the following telegram : 

‘Atlanta, Ga., — 

‘* Don’t expect us this afternoon. 

watched. 


We are being 
Ned has not gone to Adairsville. Am 
sending you a letter. 
‘“CHARLES STUYVESANT.”’ 

Immediately Louisa fell to crying, and 
then it came Clara’s turn the 
turing. 

‘‘Be brave,’’ she said, ‘‘I guess it’s noth- 
I don’t know what it means 
any more than you do, but don't get excited. 
Wait at least until you hear from Charles. 
You’ll hear tomorrow.’’ 


to do lec- 


ing serious. 


‘Yes, but I had so set my heart on see- 
ing him to day. It seems that it is my sad 
lot in this world to be always disappointed. 
Clara, I can’t stand this awful strain much 
longer.’’ 
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‘* But you were so strong a few moments 
ago. I hope you didn’t spend all your 
energy on me.”’ 

‘“ No, but I was happy in the thought of 
seeing Charles face to face once again in 
this life, and I had made up my mind to 
tell him everything, so that when Ned 
returned I could tell him what my plans 
were—whether he agreed 
not.’’ 


with them or 

‘* Wipe your eyes, my dear,’’ said Clara; 
‘lie down and rest some. I’ll make you a 
cup of tea. You'll be all right after a 
little.’’ 

Clara spent the remainder of the after- 
noon with Louisa; but I am not able to tell 
how they spent the time together. About 
sunset, Clara was in the act of leaving for 
home. Louisa had accompanied her to the 
door. They had kissed each other, and 
Clara had turned to go. As she did so, a 
carriage stopped at the front gate. A man 
got out. In the gathering twilight they 
recognized Ned Cranston. When Ned 
reached them Clara asked : 

‘* What’s the trouble ?’’ 

It was easy to see that he had been dis- 
appointed in some way. He 
very glum, and all he said was, 

‘*T missed the train.’’ 

So Ned Cranston did not go to Adairs- 
ville after all. 


was very, 


CHAPTER XII. 


IN THE NIGHT WATCHES. 


In all the ages of the world and among 
all classes and conditions of men, I suppose 
it is true that the perplexed have not found 
it an easy matter to induce sleep. Sleep 
may come to the perplexed, it is true, but 
it is only when the perplexed are weary 
enough. 

Clara Weems was especially miserable the 
night of that topsy-turvy day she had spent 
with Louisa Cranston. The whole world 
seemed to her to have been turned around. 
Ned had walked home'with her, but he had 
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refused her very kind invitation to step in 


and rest awhile. She had not said very 
much to him on the way home, because she 
probably thought it would be better to wait 
until she reached home; but Ned left her 
almost unceremoniously as soon as they 
reached Clara’s gate. Clara turned sadly 
away, and, like one lost in reverie, she 
walked slowly into the yard. 

Quite as slowly Ned was walking along 
the street, and, although he had just told 
Clara that he must be at his office by 8 
o’clock for a conference with some political 
workers, he now found himself wandering 
drearily through space, uncertain whether 
he should go home and go to bed or go to 
his office and think over his troubles. 

About the same hour, when Ned was 
busy with his thoughts and _ harrassed 
because some of his plans had been 
thwarted, three men sat in a cosy room in 
the Kimball House, Atlanta, trying to fig- 
ure out the head or tails of their difficulties. 
Two of the three were our old acquaint- 
ances, Nathan Strogoff and Charles Stuy- 
vesant, and the third 
detective who was at that time in their 
employ. 

As for Louisa, she was lying at nearly 


was a Pinkerton 


the same hour on the old sofa in the parlor 
of her home, alone in her suffering and grief 
and wishing for the morrow. But I shall 
return to her later. 

For the present, let us peep into the pri- 
vacy of the bed-chamber of Clara Weems. 
It is one of heaven’s banner nights; the 
stars are all a-glitter; the patient moon, 
serene and smiling, is riding above the 
great hills and the pine forests, little know- 
ing of the troubles which tried the souls of 
men beneath her benignant glow. Before 
we reach Clara’s gate, the mingled fra- 
grance of the yellow jessamine and the 
clinging honeysuckle is wafted to us 
through the stillness of the night on the 
soft summer breeze. Inside the yard we 
pass through a spacious garden, and in the 
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still and quiet moonlight we involuntarily 
lift our hats as we behold a wealth of green 
and gold, of red and white, and breathe an 
atmosphere fit for the abode of the gods. 
A few paces bring us to one of the windows 
opening into Clara’s room. It is on the 
first floor of the stable, old-fashioned home. 
The blinds are not yet closed, and the sash 
not yet let down. The lamp is not lighted, but 
assisted by the moon’s soft rays which send 
a flood of yellow light into the chamber, we 
are able to see that Clara is within. She is 
sitting beside a little table, upon which her 
arms are folded, and her head, face down- 
ward, is resting on her arms at the place 
where her wrists are crossed. 
and hush of the early evening her attitude 
appears to be that of a woman at prayer. 
We are soon convinced that we are mis- 
taken. She rises from the table and paces 
the floor. Restlessly, fitfully, she walks 
to and fro, back and forth, and presently 
she returns to her former position at the 
table. Her hair 
seems to be in her way. She unlooses it, 


In the silence 


But soon she rises again. 


and it falls in gentle wavelets above her 
shoulders. 
table once more, crosses her arms and bows 
her head as before. 
She fidgets. She rings her hands. 
by she places her elbows upon the table, 
buries her cheeks within the palms of her 
hands, and it appears to the outsider that 
all her heart and soul and mind and strength 
are focused through the medium of her eyes 
upon some one particular point upon the 
table directly in front of her. In that 
position she remains for a long, long time, 
and, as we behold her, wetknow from our 
common judgments of men that she is 
fearfully agitated. 


After a time, she returns to the 


Soon she lifts her head. 
By-and- 


What 
Of what is she dream- 


But what is she thinking abcut ? 
is troubling her? 
ing? Perhaps she is piqued because of 
Ned’s apparent neglect. And, it may be, 
she hears again the voice of old Nathan 
Strogoff, whispering to her and saying, as 
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he said to her one day while he lay sick in 
the Cranston home, ‘‘ If that fellow doesn’t 
treat you properly, you let me know.’’ As 
she sits alone, and has a chance to think it 
all over, she is also very probably angry 
with Louisa Cranston because Louisa had 
seen fit to upbraid her during the day. It 
wasn’t kind at all on Louisa’s part, so Clara 
thinks, to have spoken as she did. Had 
she not stood by Louisa in every emergency, 
and helped her safely through many a try- 
ing ordeal? What could the unexpected 
burst of prudery on Louisa’s part have 
meant? Only one thing, according to 
Clara’s way of thinking: it meant that 
Louisa was looking out for ‘‘Number One.”’ 
‘‘Tf Louisa can marry Stuyvesant, why 
can’t I marry Strogoff?’’ Clara asked her- 
self again and again. 


On this particular evening, Clara was 
perhaps much more angry with Louisa than 
as yet she had had cause to be with Ned. 
But now that she was allowing her notions 
to master her, she easily found many things 
in the conduct of Ned Cranston that were 
displeasing to her. And who of us could 
not, if we set ourselves to the task, find 
somewhat against all those with whom we 
hold the tenderest and most sacred relation- 
ships of life? Against mother and father ; 
against sister and brother; against lover 
and friend! The reader will remember 
that Ned was not now consulting Clara 
about his affairs, as he had all along been 
in the habit of doing. He had resigned 
from the legal department of the Blue Ridge 
Gold Mining Company, and had also decided 
to run for congress, without asking her 
advice ; and, in addition to these things, 
there was something mysterious about that 
proposed trip to Adairsville which Ned had 
not seemed at all willing to explain. ‘‘If 
Ned does not trust me now,’’ something 
made Clara say to herself, ‘‘ I cannot expect 
him to trust me when we are married.”’ 


Clara thought and thought and thought 
until she wearied with the task, and her 


head ached under the influence of the ter- 
rific strain. It was well toward midnight 
when she arose from the table for the last 
time before going to bed. ‘‘I’ve got to 
look out for myself—that’s all!’’ she said, 
as she began to undress. And with this 
awful decision, the light of a false hope 
shone in her eyes. Little did she dream, 
perhaps, that when suspicion enters the 
door, love flies out at the window. 
*k * * * * 

Louisa Cranston did not remain long upow 
the old-fashioned sofa where we last saw 
her. In her confusion she had thrown her- 
self upon it when Ned and Clara left the 
house. For atime she wished that Clara 
were with her still. She wanted some one 
to talk to. She needed sympathy, and, in 
spite of the experience of the day, she felt 
that Clara was the one person above all 
others to condole with her in the midst of 
her perplexities. When Boss, the faithful 
dog, came in from his afternoon stroll about 
the premises, he saw his mistress lying on 
the sofa. Wagging his tail wistfully, he 
ambled towards her, and, with some show 
of affection, rubbed first one of his sides and 
then the other against the sofa. Pausing, 
he rubbed his cold cheek against Louisa’s. 
Glad for the companionship of even a dog,. 
Louisa gently stroked his head and back. 
She knew Boss couldn’t understand—that 
he could make no intelligible reply, and yet, 


as she had often talked to him of her hopes. 


and projects, she would now speak to him 
of her doubts and fears. 

‘* Boss,’’ she said, ‘‘I wish I were one- 
half so happy as you !’’ 

‘* Wow-wow !’’ was the response of Boss. 
He crouched on his fore legs and wagged 
his tail. ‘‘ Wow-wow!’’ he barked again, 
as if begging Louisa to get up and play 


with him. But playing was far from her 


mind and heart. 

Pretty soon she was weary of lying on 
the sofa. She did not find there the rest 
for which she longed. 








Her misgivings. 
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oppressed her. She arose. She walked 
about the room. She appeared to be 
arranging this little thing and that little 
thing, finding that any sort of trifling labor 
offered some resistance to her present mis- 
ery, and thus brought momentary ease to 
her troubled soul. If she had found noth- 
ing at all to claim her attention and occupy 
her hands, she would have found it a great 
relief just to walk around the room. When 
she found nothing else to do, she stood for 
a short while in one place, ringing her 
hands and sobbing, with a vague and vacant 
stare haunting her eyes. About the same 
hour, as I suppose, that we found Clara 
seated at the table in her own bed-chamber, 
Louisa dragged herself slowly to her own 
bed-room, not however with the intention 
of going to bed, but knowing full well that 
the terrible conflict that was agitating her 
mind must continue for yet a great while. 

When she reached her room, she took 
from her bosom the telegram which she had 
received that afternoon, and read it again. 
It brought her no comfort. He tears started 
once more. She unlocked her trunk. She 
removed therefrom her letter-box, thinking 
to find the same comfort in re-reading 
Charles Stuyvesant’s letters that she had 
always found when engaged in that way, 
and possibly hoping that the perusal of 
those precious letters would bring her again 
into that calm state of patient resignation 
which she had known so long that it had 
almost seemed to her a kind of second 
nature. But she quit the task of reading 
the letters before it was well under way. 
Great blinding drops of water stood in her 
eyes, and all the letters appeared to be 
blurred. She found that she’ could gather 
no elation of spirits by looking backward, 
for the trials of the present weighed so 
heavily upon her that the future loomed 
dark and threatening in front. ‘‘I think,’’ 
she said to herself half aloud, as she replaced 
the letter-box in the trunk, ‘‘I think I’ll 


go to Atlanta tomorrow; I must see 


0 


Charles !'’ There was a look of desperation 
in her eyes as she spoke, and for the 
moment her desperation caused her to for- 
get her anguish. But only for a moment ! 
She had yet to wait for the morrow, even 
if she did undertake the journey ! 

Seek it far or near, there is no refuge so 
full of sweet peace for the growing pain of 
a woman's first passion as the refuge of her 
lover’s arms. Being tonight without that 
refuge, as Louisa reclined upon the floor of 
her room, her great dark eyes blankly star- 
ing at the ceiling, she appeared to be a des- 
olate, homeless, unloved creature, and not 
the promised bride of a strong, brave and 
tender-hearted man. ‘‘ Lord have mercy,”’ 
she pleaded by-and-by, as she staggered 
from the floor and reached for a chair close 
at hand. Somehow the chair proved to be 
uncomfortable. She tried to walk, but she 
didn’t seem to be able to manage her limbs 
very well. She sought the chair again, and 
sat sobbing, sobbing for a long, long while, 
at intervals calling upon God to pity her 
condition. At length wearied and aching, 
and stupefied with crying, she managed to 
reach the bed. She threw herself upon it 
without undressing. Even there she found 
no relief, as she had found none two hours 
before on the old-fashioned sofa in the room 
below. On the bed her dreams multiplied. 
She thought now of Ned, and of his strange 
conduct. She thought of what Clara had 
said the last thing that afternoon just before 
they saw Ned come into the yard: ‘‘I 
believe Ned would kill Charles before he 
would permit you to marry him.’’ When 
she dozed away, she dreamed that Ned had 
killed Charles, and she woke up with a 
start, wondering where she was. And thus 
delirium, 
throughout the livelong night But for 
the present we must leave her with lir 
weight of woe and her burden of love. Let 
us, nevertheless, be assured of one thing: 
God is full of compassion and tender mercy, 
and he never places upon suffering inno- 
cence more than it is able to bear. 


she remained, in exhausting 
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It will not be altogether important to 
give in detail the incidents which were 
happening on this same night in Ned Crans- 
ton’s office and in the Kimball House. A 
meeting did take place in Ned’s office, but 
it was not by appointment. Ned went to 
his office without any other compulsion 
than the necessity of seeking some quiet 
place in which to rehearse to himself the 
mishaps of the day. Two other men who 
had been intimately concerned in precisely 
the same disappointment which had come 
to Ned, were likewise beating about in the 
night, seeking for consolation or for some 
new plan of executing their original pur- 
pose. In their wanderings, one after the 
other, as if following some law as inevit- 
able as the old Jaw of gravitation, they had 
strolled into Ned Cranston’s office. It was 
past midnight when the meeting erided. 
As they parted on the sidewalk, one of the 
men said to Ned : 

‘* Don’t give up, old man; we'll get the 
damned scoundrels yet !’’ 


* * 


The three men who waited in the Kim- 
ball House, it transpired, waited in vain. 
A fourth man, who was to have arrived 
from Hopewell at 11 o’clock that night, 
failed to put in his appearance. So Stro- 
goff and Stuyvesant and the Pinkerton man 
did not learn that night why the fourth 
man, who was also a Pinkerton detective, 
had sent word during the day by a cipher 
telegram that they must postpone their 
visit to Hopewell. Later in the day, this 


same individual had sent word that he 


would join them that night at 11 o’clock, 
but for some reason he failed todoso. One 
of the three men who went to the telegraph 
office in Atlanta shortly before midnight, 
returned with the information that the 
Western Union office in Hopewell closed at 
10 o’clock at night, and therefore it would 
be impossible to get a message through 
before morning. 
. . 


‘*Ole ’oman,’’ said Uncle Zeke, address- 
ing his aged wife, who for years and years 
had cooked for the Cranstons, and who 
lived with her husband in a little one-room 
cabin in the back yard somewhat apart 
from the Cranston mansion, ‘‘—old ’oman,’’ 
he said, as he was undressing for bed, 
‘‘dah’s sump’n wrong gwine on ’tween 
Miss Louisy an’ Marse Ned, sho’s you 
bawn! Miss Louisy don’t look to suit me, 
an’ she ain’t et nothin’ sence mownin’.”’ 

‘‘Huccum you thinks day way, ole 
man ?’’ asked Aunt Dinah, raising herself 
up in bed. 

‘De signs an’ de tokens tells me,’’ said 
Uncle Zeke. ‘‘ You jes’ watch what I tell 
you !’’ 

And of all this group whose fortunes we 
are following, those to whom sleep came 
soonest, and who alone of all found in sleep 
sweet and soothing rest, were Uncle Zeke 
and Aunt Dinah. Content with their 
humble lot, and free from the snares and 
pitfalls of love and politics and wealth, 
planning no man’s destruction, and looking 
forward only toa happy home in heaven, 
they enjoyed, as the phrase is, a 
night’s rest. 


good 
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cA Negro Silhouette Artist 


By W. O. Thompson 


Down at Coney Island there is a silhou- 
ette artist. The silhouettes and the artist 
are both black. The artist is engaged in 
rather a fine business, for silhouettes, which 
were known before the art of photography 
was discovered, is now again fast becoming 
the craze of society. 

Mr. E. J. Perry, of whom we speak, is a 
young colored man of about twenty-six 
years of age. Mr. Perry is a native of 
Monroe, N. C. It was here as a boy inthe 
school-room, from the mere encouragement 
of chalk sketches upon the blackboard that 
he was fired to turn toward art as a profes- 
sion. This early encouragement is about 
the only aid he has ever had except some 
good criticisms from a well-known carica- 
turist who stands at the head of his profes- 
sion. It is interesting to note how many 
successful art workers have missed their 
special desire inthe art world. Some noted 
caricaturists have died despondent because 
they were not favored by the muses to paint 
fair madonnas and tragic crucifixions. 
And, furthermore, we have instances where 
successful comic artists, receiving very high 
salaries, have brought their lives to un 
timely deaths because of life long dreams of 


painting the serious side of life turned out 
to be the comic. Now the more ridiculous 
side of such action on the part of the muses 
is to allow a fellow to dream of painting 
portraits in oil or water color, drawing with 
pastels or crayons, and to wake up and find 
himself cutting profiles out of gum-paper 
with a pair of scissors and placing the cuts 
on white card board to get the light effects. 
Such is the case of Mr. Perry. His aim was 
to bea full-fledged portrait painter and a de- 
lineator of high-class society life, but his 
most assured position as a delineator of hu- 
man character is by means of black masses. 

As the writer in the Gloée and Commercial- 
Advertiser intimates, the work of the sil- 
houettist is not generally classed as an art. 
But, still, much of the art of modern illus- 
trations, and especially poster designing, 
borders closely upon black masses and high 
lights, the sole means of expressions of the 
silhouettist. As a gift, if we so classify the 
work of Mr. Perry, it is worthy of no little 
serious consideration. Many of the effects 
that he attains with the scissors are excel- 
lent and more deserving in the considera- 
tion when we remember that a likeness is 


grasped by a quick glance at the model, 





THREE TYPES FOR STUDY 





Dame Fashion 


Unfortu- 
nately, the cuts shown in this article were 
not selected from his best work, but there 
is one here—the little girl on the beach 
with the bucket—worthy to be pointed to 
as much above what we would expect a sil- 


and, too, ina pair of minutes. 


houette artist to accomplish. Again, he at- 
tempts full faces with the lights brought 
out with the scissors and not by means ofja 
brush and some white pigment. But, any- 
way, thecuts shown in this irticle are well 
iflustrative of a quick, prehensive eye, a fa- 
cile handling of the scissors and thin, flex- 
ible paper. It is interesting to watch these 
artists at work ; how one part of the paper 
will fall, hanging to a tiny particle, and 
how it is so manipulated as not to be sev- 
ered from the cut, for were it so severed a 
necktie or a collar or a bust would be 
spoiled. 

If the cutting of silhouettes is so differ- 
ent from other work of artists as not to be 
classified as an art there is certainly one 
phase about it that will perhaps ever make 
it different and forever prevent it from join- 
ing the immortal ranks, and that phase isa 
We do not measure the 
work of a noted painter necessarily by the 
If we did 
we would bring many noted works of art to 
a low consideration, for some of the best 
painters were poor so far as financial meas- 
urements go. Not so with the successful 


commercial one. 


money he receives for his work. 
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On the Seashore 





cA New York Beauty 


silhouettist ; his success is measured by the 
‘*s,’? intersected with the two vertical paral- 
lel lines. 

It is said that there is not a dearth of sil- 
houette artistsin thiscountry. There may 
be large numbers who can cut likenesses out 
of paper, but there are a smail few who are 
clever enough to make it a paying profes- 
sion. Mr. Perry is among this small few 
Last year he made great success at the Ger- 
man Tyrolean Alps, a pleasure place at the 
St. Louis Fair. There is now pending a 
law suit between the proprietor of that place 
anda photographer. As the story goes, it 
seems that the photographer bought conces- 
sions and Mr. Perry was also granted con- 
cessions. The former claims that after Mr. 
Perry made his advent at the place that his 


business greatly fell off—everybody was 





MR. E. J. PERRY 
A Negro Silhouettist of Note 
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caught with the silhouette craze, and in- 
stead of having a ‘‘photo’’ taken a silhou- 
ette was had instead. Forseveral years Mr. 
Perry has been a familiar figure at Coney 
Island, Luna Park and Dreamland. The 
past winter he has been a familiar figure at 
Palm Beach, the most fashionable winter 
resortin America. In the dining room of 
the Royal Poinciana and Breakers Hotels 
during the evenings of concerts and on the 
popular walks where American fashion and 
wealth are greatly represented, Mr. Perry 
has cut the profiles of some very notable 
people. Eminent financiers, actors, musi- 
cians, senators and diplomats can be de- 
tected in his groups of posers. Another 
thing worthy of note in his career is that he 
has been enabled, merely by a dogged de- 
termination, to do anything other than to 
follow the bent of his artistic instinct. His 
main ‘‘boss’’ has been his eye and pencil, 
and here of late the latter has had substi- 
tuted the scissors. When a mere boy of 
twelve or so, he would walk boldly into the 


Hoffman Housé in New York, detract the ” 


privately talking guests in the lobby with the 
announcement that he could make a crayon 
sketch of any one in a pair of minutes for 
the price of a few cents. Whether it was 
his boldness and nerve that arrested the at- 
tention and interest of the guests, or whether 
it was that he could really make a likeness 
of any one, the writer is not able to decide. 
But, any way, he would earn sufficient 
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money in a few hours to defray his expenses 
for a week. 

Mr. Perry, although a young man, and 
having much yet to accomplish, is a good 
example, even at this early stage of his ca- 
reer, to be referred to as what one can do 


with overwhelming odds against him if he 
has the elements of real worth. Whatever 
miay be the disadvantage of. prejudice and 
unfair racial discrimination, the individual 
of real worth, matters not to what ethnic 
type he or she belongs, will come pretty 
near winning out in the long run. Those 
groups of men who have attained greatness 
have depended, not so much upon the leni- 
ency of the group higher up, but more 
upon the principle that right adjustment in- 
evitably comes to the fittest. Why is it 
that some flowers, like the lily, despite tur- 
pid surroundings, spring forth into life of 
beautiful simplicity? Why does a brother 
in a family become great and the other boy 
with the same parental care and’equal op- 
portunities become a.dunce-head? If we 
run down the list of biographies we will find 
some individuals of a locality achieving suc- 
cess and others of the same surroundings 
frowning uponenviroument. To doathing 
excellently will come nearer bringing about 
favorable environment than favorable envi- 
ronment can necessarily make you do a 
thing well. This surely has been Mr. Perry’s. 
principle of success. 





Tainting wile he smokes 
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Important Notice 

The business of our magazine has grown 
so rapidly within the last few months that 
the three offices we occupied at 913 Aus- 
tell building would no longer accommo- 
date us. Consequently we have moved to 
684 East Alabama street. We have secured 
rather inviting quarters at this place, and 
now occupy the whole of the second floor 
of this building. The subscription list of 
the magazine is growing beyond our most 
sanguine expectations. We have increased 
1000 within the last month. Agentsand sub- 
scribers please take notice of our change of 
address, and hereafter address us at 684 
East Alabama street, Atlanta, Ga. 


The Philosophy of the Car-Wheel Tourist 
on the Negro 

Let us ask the question, What does this 
philosopher see ? First, he sees a motley 
crowd of bar-room and street- walking blacks 
and whites around the depots. But he is 
color-blind, for he rarely mentions the white 
laggard. Heseesthe black laggard. He 
has been looking for this animal and he 
finds him. He is told by the Southern 
gentleman in the palace car in which he 
rides that if you want to see the Negro in 
his native air and every-day spirit look out 
of the window of your car, and, lo, the 
poor black stands there, the genuine stock. 
This tourist sometimes alights from his 
palace car and is entertained in the sump- 
tuous parlors on St. Charles Avenue, New 
Orleans; Peachtree Street, Atlanta ; 
gia Avenue, Chattanooga, or French Broad, 
Nashville, and in these parlors he sees the 
horrible African savage threatening the 
purity of cultured men and women. And 
to give conclusiveness to these views, he is 
given a drive in an automobile down Deca- 
tur street, whirling by the dives at light- 
ning speed. He is now convinced with a 


yeor- 
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mathematical certainty after ten days of 
palace-car observation, drawing-room phi- 
losophy and automobile-driving through 
the slums that the Negro is a shiftless, 
retrograding and dangerous element in 
American life. 

A mere statement of this philosophical (?) 
method is sufficient to brand it as immature, 
illogical and wanting in common sense, and 
to throw its juvenile and senseless conclu- 
sions out of court. Let us passon. A few 
questions at this juncture. 1. Has he vis- 
ited a half dozen homes of our cultured 
and God-fearing women? We take pride 
in calling attention to these. They are not 
the product of the boasted halcyon days of 
slavery. Slavery did not make cultured, 
self-respecting and God-fearing women of 
taste, good sense and good character. Our 
schools, colleges, and the good example of 
that noble band of so-called Negrophobists 
did this work. 2. Did he visit a half dozen 
of the intelligent Negro preachers in their 
study where great problems are unraveled? 
Did he talk with them to find the heart- 
beat of a struggling race? Did he ask 
them of all that they thought of their 
problem? Did he visit some of our indus- 
trial schools, colleges and universities, and 
talk with the teachers who have been brav- 
ing ostracism and even persecution for a 
quarter of a century? Why not ask these 
have daughters 
whether there have been sinful approaches 
by the Negro students towards their daugh- 
ters? 


men and women who 


Why not ask these men and women, 
of whom a certain part of the world is not 
worthy, whether they regard their work a 
failure or not? Why not ask these men 
and women in the schools of the American 
Missionary Association, Board of Freedmen 
of the Presbyterian Church, American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society, Freedmen’s Aid 
and Southern Education Society of the 
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Methodist Episcopal Church—these men 
and women who would be held up as heroes 
had they gone to China or even to Africa, 
but who are considered as ‘‘ meddlers with 
our Southern social problems,’’ doctrinaries, 
visionaries and Negrophobists—whether the 
Negro is deteriorating in his morals? 3. Did 
he visit the institutions originated and fos- 
tered by members of our race? Such schools 
as are maintained by the African Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, the Colored Method- 
ist Episcopal Church of America, and the 
Baptist Church? Did he talk with those 
cultured and consecrated teachers of our 
race in these schools and in the other schools? 
Did he visit any of the business houses and 
farms conducted by black men and women ? 
4. Did he ask our well-trained physicians 
about the morals and physical vitality of 
the race ? 

There is only one answer to these ques- 
tions, VO’ He studied the Negro from 
the palace-car window, the drawing room 
of the rich and in an automobile. Conclu- 
sions: The Negro is retrograding and not fit 
olive. Vale. 


The Commencement Season 


There will go forth during this month 
hundreds of young men and women of the 
race with a diploma in hand and the bene- 
diction of their instructors. The pre- 
sumption is that because of their culture 
and training they are better qualified to 
become leaders, and that they will become 
leaders. It is a question as to whether too 
much stress has not been placed upon mere 
leadership as the legitimate outcome of 
training. True leadership cannot be given ; 
it is won by struggle. Too much empha- 
sis, however, cannot be placed upon the 
necessity of culture for leadership. The 
best leaders are the trained and cultured 
men in their calling. A question arises 
every year as to what becomes of these 
graduates. The cynical sneer that they all 
fail. They find that here and there some 
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of these graduates do not meet the expec- 
tation of their teachers’ hopes, and that 
occasionally some of them are lost to 
society. A scornful philosophy once 
charged that two-thirds of the college grad- 
uates of Europe fail. 
was made : 


The wise answer 
true one-third of the college 
graduates amount to nothing, one-third 
perhaps become drunkards, but the other 
third rule Europe. With the Negro it may 
be safely said that three-fourths of their 
graduates become men and women in influ- 
ential positions from the making of homes, 
increasing the property possessions and in 
the higher walks and professions of life. 
Be it said also to the honor of these men 
and women and to the credit of their train- 
ing, that they have never darkened the jail 
door, nor have their names been blackened 
by the suspicions of an evil and crooked 
life. When it is affirmed in lurid lines in 
the newspapers by novelistic or prejudicial 
writers that education does not improve 
the morals of the Negro, these gruesome 
and yellow-sheet words cannot be salted 
down enough to be taken at all. 
ers know better. It is well, however, for 
the young graduates to bear in mind that a 
diploma is no certificate of manhood, and 
that the valedictory address is not necessa- 
rily a prophecy of future greatness. Work 
and character are the only open sesame to 
leadership and final success. 


Our lead- 


For 
‘* Honor and fame from no condition rise, 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies.”’ 


Wanted—A Better Workman 


Some issues are confronting the Negro 
race that should lead to sober and _ heart- 
searching reflections. The battle for bread 
is to be determined in the final analysis by 
the efficiency of the workman. In the days 
that immediately followed the emancipation 
of the slaves, sympathy for the poor blacks 
gave them many chances which are now 
forever closed. The unthinking Negro 
cried piteously to be given a chance, and 
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the chances were given. But in these days 
of economic competition and strenuous 
activity for supremacy, the imperious dic- 
tum is ‘‘ the survival of the fittest.’’ This 
dictum may be the quintessence of barbar- 
ism and diametrically opposed to the spirit 
and teaching of christianity, whose diapa- 
son note is brotherhood and co-operation ; 
nevertheless, that dictum is followed by the 
rank and file of mankind. 

The Negro must learn that chances are 
not given, they are taken, and the best pre- 
pared in skill and true American spirit will 
get most of them. It cannot be denied 
that we are afflicted in these latter days 
with a multitude of thoughtless, shiftless, 
unqualified and unreliable workers on field 
and farm as well as in all the callings of 
life. These together with the swaggering 
cohorts of nondescripts who live neither by 
the sweat of their brow or intelligent wit, 
are loading the back of the black Sinbad 
with an old man of the sea that threatens 
his very existence. He must be shaken 
off. 

Civilization is calling for a better work- 
man. The race must arouse itself to the 
needs of the hour. The constant agitation 
for better laborers, skilled artisans as well 
as steady and reliable workers in the 
domestic field, says plainly to the Negro 
that the day is coming when you will be 
crowded to the wall unless you meet this 
call. The wheel of the car of civilization 
is as merciless as that of the ancient Jug- 
gernaut. It is a lamentable confession to 
make that the domestic work in homes, the 
dressmakers’ calling, cooking, laundrying, 
the interior decoration of houses, the skilled 
craftsmanship such as carpentry, black- 
smithing, painting, brick masonry, etc., and 
even the general work that used to be done 
exclusively by Negroes, have slipped from 
their fingers largely because of the neglect, 
unreliableness and inefficiency of the Negro 
workman. It is true that scientific im- 
provement in the machinery of labor, the 


importation of foreign labor, and the preju- 
diced spirit of the trades union, the most 
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gigantic and dangerous trust of the day, | 
are somewhat responsible for the crowding 
back of the black laborer. But the Negro 
workman must learn that he must adjust 
himself to the improved machinery in the 
labor world and keep pace with its demands, 
The time has come when no man should 
receive consideration because of his color, 
be that in politics, economics or civics. 
What we are calling for is efficient work- ¢ 
men. Even the black man wants a scien- 
tific doctor when sickness attacks his family; 
he does not want a quack because he is 
black, for quackness mixed with blackness 
is not a bit superior to quackness mixed 
with whiteness. A black cobbler on a roof 
is no more to be respected than a white 
cobbler on a roof, and we should say thata 
white ignoramus at the ballot box is no 
worse than a black ignoramus at the same 
box. What we need is not color, but prin- 
ciple; not race, but efficiency ; not theory, 
but practice. 

The young Negro should try to decipher 
the prophetic handwriting upon the wall. 
We have established the possibility of the 
race’s living ih a state of freedom and of 
propagating itself in its own blood ata 
healthful rate; we have laughed the false 
prophets to scorn and have ridiculed their 
dogmatic prophecies as to the impossibility 
of our acquiring knowledge, for even if 
every university in the North were closed 
to us today, and every white teacher in our 
Southern schools were to retire from them 
—may that day never come—we have 4 ff 
sufficiency of thoroughly trained men and 
women in all the arts and sciences and all 
other disciplines of learning to carry on 
among us industrial schools, high schools, 
academies, colleges, universities and profes- 
sional schools, and give the race a liberal and 
universal training for an advanced civiliza- 
tion, and thus vindicate our claim to citizen- 
ship in the republic of thought. We have 
proved on the battlefield that we know how 
to save Rough Riders, save a crack New 
York regiment and rescue the life of the 
greatest statesmen-president that ever sat 
in the President’s chair at Washington— 
Theodore Roosevelt. It now remains for 
us to show in the pursuits of the arts of 
peace, in industry and skilled labor we have 
efficiency and are patient in well-doing, and 
that the Negro has the elements of the 
fittest within him. 


- 
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Wayside 


By Silas X. Floyd 


A SONG FOR ALL 


Dah’s music ‘nuff to go aroun’, 

An’ all kin sing who will. 
De spring-bird sendin’ fo’th his soun’, 
An’ vi’lets peepin’ f’um de groun’, 
Dey all—dey all is duty boun’ 

Yo’ cup ev joy to fill. 


Uv cou’se, sometimes, we's ’bliged to sigh, 
ButSall kin sing who will. 

De sorrers an’ de griefs dat fly 

Ez thick ez blackbirds in de rye, 

Dey all is gwi’ make by-an’-by 
De joy more sweetah still. 


De darkes’ night ¢v brightes’ day, 
Yas, all kin sing who will. 

De shadders dat in de valleys stray, 

An’ make de worl’ no longer gay, 

Dey all is soon gwi’ run away, 
*Cause sunshine’s on de hill. 


ACCOMPLISHED 


At tennis and golf she was extra-fine, 
And she knew quite well how to row ; 

But she couldn't make her baby a dress, 
*Cause she’d never learned to sew ! 


She was quite inclined to literature, 
And she knew how to love a book : 

But she couldn't bake a little bread, 
‘Cause she’d never learned: to cook ! 


A Sympathetic Husband 


Mrs. Hightop was explaining her troubles to her 
bosom friend. 

“Martha,”’ she said, ‘‘my husband has been 
away for three months already, and he has sent us 
only one doliar in all that time.”’ 

“Too bad!’ said Mrs. Hightop’s bosom friend. 

“I wrote him the other day,’’ continued Mrs. 
Hightop, sobbing a bit, ‘telling him if he didn’t 
send us some money at once the children and I 
would have to go to the poor-house.”’ 

“And what did he say ?”’ inquired Martha, 

“The heartless creature,’’ said Mrs. Hightup, 
“wrote me that if we would wait until Monday 
he'd go with us !’’ 


Under Orders 


Two very distinguished Negro clergymen, wear- 
ing the familiar garb of their high office, went once 
upon a time on a visit to the insane asylum at Mil- 
ledgeville. The superintendent instructed them 
beforehand that it was against the rules for visitors 
to get into any kind of an argument with the 
inmates. They were accordingly asked to humor 
the patients in case they happened to speak to any 
of them. 

The year was 1904. The first crazy man to 
approach them asked them if they were not preach- 
ers. He was answered in the affirmative. 

‘* Well,’’ said the lunatic, ‘‘ I hear that old Grover 
Cleveland is dead; I would like to know if it is 
true?’’ 

To avoid possible contention, the preachers said, 
‘* Yes, it’s true.’’ 

‘‘And they tell me,’’ continued the questioner, 
‘that old Mark Hanna has been unanimously 
elected President of the United States. 
about it?’ 

‘*It’s true,’’ said the men of God. 

‘‘Well, gentlemen,’’ volunteered the lunatic, 
‘* you both may be preachers, but I am certain of 
one thing: you are two of the biggest liars I’ve 
seen in many a day.”’ 


How 


The older -of- the ministers whispered to the 
younger, ‘‘ We afe under orders not to contradict 
these fools ; I guess we'd better be going.”’ 

When they had safely passed the superintendent 
on the way out, the young minister, speaking after 
a long silence said, ‘‘I don’t believe some people 
are half as crazy as they make believe.”’ 


An Embryonic Philanthropist 


‘*Papa,’’ said little eight-year-old Robby, ‘‘! 
want you to give me a quarter, so I can give it toa 
poor, lame man.’’ 

‘‘ Where is the poor man, Robby?’’ asked Mr. 
Cruikshank. 

‘* If you please, sir,’’ said Robby, ‘‘ he’s down at 
the baseball park. He’s the one what sells tickets 
down there.”’ 
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SUICIDE AND POETRY 


One summer they went to the mountains, 
With a woman each one had a scene; 
One drowned his woes in the river, 
And one in a magazine. 


NEW GROUND FOR DIVORCE 


‘I’m going to be a poet,”’ 
I said to Mary Ann, 

‘‘And some day I'll be shining 
As a literary man.,’’ 


‘* You must be going crazy,”’ 
My wife spoke up and said ; 

‘*T know a plenty o’ poets 
Who can’t buy daily bread.’’ 

‘* My mind is fully made up,”’ 
I quickly made reply, 

**‘ And I’m bound to leave off farming 
The poet’s lot to try.’’ 


‘All right.’’ she answered warmly, 
But I'll never share your shame, 
For I'll say that you’re a poet— 


‘ 


And the court will change my name!’ 


Fielder-Allen Company to Furnish Army 
Headquarters 


The department of the gulf, with headquarters 
in the Leyden house building, Peachtree street, 
will be furnished throughout by Atlanta’s office 
outfitters, Fielder & Allen Co. 
to make satisfactory prices on every article men- 
tioned 
largest stock of Stationery, Office Furniture, Blank 
Books, Safes and Vaults, and General Agents for 
the Oliver Visible Typewriterin the South. This 
is a very large order and includes not only furni- 
ture, but Carpets, Files and hundreds of small 
offices supplies, Blank Books, etc., all kinds of im- 
The 


This firm was able 


in their schedule, claiming to carry the 


improved printing and duplicating devices. 
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Can you guess what this is ? 
It is worth money to you if 
if youcan, Try it. #8 * 





This picture represents two words which come 
right together in a certain advertisement in this 
magazine. Anyone sending us the correct solution, 
and telling us where it is found, with 65 cents, will 
be given a year’s subscription to THE VOICE OF 
THE NEGRO, 

It is very simple and affords lots of fun 

Watch for a different one next month. 


THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO, 


DEPT. B. ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 


contract was let at Jeffersonville, Ind. Besides 
other Atlanta firms, Fielder & Allen Co. were bid- 
ding against some of the largest firms in the United 
States. All the furniture and fixtures are plain, 
massive government designs. There will be several 
thousand dollars’ worth of typewriters alone used 
in the department. 

It is very gratifying to know that all this furni- 
ture and supplies can be bought right here in At- 
lanta as cheap as anywhere in the United States, 
and goes to show the growth of the South, for such 
a business as this Atlanta firm was unknown and 
would not have prospered in any other Southren 
city five years ago. They have furnished court 
houses, city halls, government buildings, banks and 
large offices ail through Georgia, and, in fact, im 
nearly all the Southern States. 
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THE FOLDS HOUSE 
One of the most up-to-date boarding and lodging 
houses in the city. Catch West Hunter or Magno- 
lia St. cars and get off at Vine St. 
Rates, 81.00 per Day. Meals, 25c. 
Bell Phone 2504, 


BADGES, SEALS 
U Need Them--We Make Them 
for your Lodges, Societies, Sun- 
day Schools and Churches. 
Don't put it off any longer. Write us at once 
ATLANTA STAMP & STENCIL WORKS 
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BARGAINS 


$35.00 to $65.00 
Remingtons 25.00 to 55.00 
Smith Premiers . .. 30.00 to 60.00 
Hammonds,<Bar Locks, Underwoods, Blicks, 
Chicago, Rem-Sho, Caligraphs from $18.00 up 


Olivers 


FIELDER & ALLEN CO. 


The Largest Office Outfitters South 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Address ** Bargain Department.” 











Your Name in Your Hat for 10c. 


It consist of a neat mirror fastened 
to a fancy-colored hat tip with the words 
“THIS HAT BELONGS TO” printed in 
fancy letters and a space left for any 
name to be printed or written onit. The 
back of the tip is gummed with special 
gum. so all you will have to dois to wet 

and stick it in any hat. It is suitable 
for ladies or gentlemen. Agents can 
sell one to every one who wears a hat. Sample by mail roc 
Please do not send stamps; we get more than we can use. 


OWENS & HALEY. Benchley, Texas. 








A GREAT DISCOVERY. 


DROPS Y 


CURED with vegetable rem- 
edies ; entirely harmless ; re- 
moves all symptoms of drop- 
sy in 8 to 10 days; 30 to 60 
days effects permanent cure. 
Trial treatment furnished 
free'to every sufferer ; noth- 
ing fairer. For circulars, tes- 
y:timonials, etc., apply to 


DR. H. H. GREEN’S SONS 
Atlan Ga 








HOTEL MACEO 


213 West 53d Street 


NEW YORK CITY 

First-class accommodations only. Located one 
door from Broadway. Cars for all parts of the city 
and depots pass the door. Illuminated throughout 
with electricity. Handsomely furnished rooms. 
Dining room service unsurpassed. Headquarters 
for the clergy and business men. Prices moder- 
ate. Telephone 803 Columbus. 


BENJ. F. THOMAS, Proprietor. 


wie Magic NEEDLES & RODS 


7] vi for treasure seekers. Guaranteed the 
y interesting book free for’ 2 
. & M. Agency, Reading, Pa. 
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Resioence 273 


Orrice Hours: 
Avsurn Avenue 


8:30 A. M. to 12 M.; 1 to 5:30 P. M, 


Dr. James R. Porter 


DENTIST 


49% Peachtree re Atlanta, Georgia | 








GOOD PRINTING 
LOW PRICES 


SWITCHES 


PAIR Secs 


every description. Most complete line of Hair 
Goods in this country for colored people. Send 
_Mampterentstegee. T,W. TAYLOR, Howell, Mich. 


0 CENTS! For this 
Elegant 
Ring. Greate * value ev- 
er offered. It is ALL THE RAGE B® 
2 NEW YORK. People are wear- & 
-ng this RING on the same hand 
with diamonds. This ring posi- ‘ 
tively guaranteed for one year, 
Diamond Pub. Co., 619 Penn St., ; Reading, Pa, 





E MAKE a specialty of Church Minutes, Pam- 
Ww phlets, Letter Heads, Envelopes, Catalogues. 
We get out books for authors who do not care 


. ed) to place their work with large publishers on a 
royalty basis. 
Write today for estimate on your work. 


FE. W. ALLEN & CO. 
3, 5, 7 and 9 South Broad St. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


N. B. As we cannot do outside work, we recommend this firm. 
HERTEL, JENKINS & Co. 
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SOUTHERN 


Great Highway of Trade and Travel 
THROUGH THE SOUTHERN STATES 


Excellent Service 
Quick Time 
Convenient Schedules 
The Southern Railway is the Great Through Line 


North, East, South and West 


J. C. BEAM, District Passenger Agent. 


RAILWAY 


Kimball House Corner 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 








Mysterious 


YOUR 


Power FORTUNE 


TOLD 


Don't you want to know what will happen next 
month—1g9g05—1906? Consult a gifted Astrologer 
who tells past, present and future. Find out about 
true or false friends; love; how to gain your heart’s 
desire; win the admiration of the opposite sex; who 
to marry; how to avoid enemies, diseases, business 
failures. You can be a happy, healthy, successful 
man Or woman in the career best suited to your 
nature Copy of book written by PROF. LEON 
KYRA, telling strange valuable mysterious things 
concerning Star Magic will be sent with reading of 
your life (sealed and confidential) for five two-cent 
stamps and your BIRTHDATE. YOU will be 


surprised, pleased and benefitted. 


Address LEON KYRA CO., 


Box 683, Syracuse, N. Y., Dept. 50. | R. 0. BEAN, T.P. A. 


| 


Special Rates 


Round-trip Colonist Rates to Texas, Oklahoma. 
Louisiana and Indian Territory, each First and 
Third Tuesday. 

One-way and Round-trip Colonist Rates to tho 
West and Northwest. 

One-way Colonist Rates to California and the 
Northwest from March Ist until May 15th, 1905. 

Special First Class Round-trip Rates to Colorado 
every day until May 1st. Return limit June 1, 1905. 

The choice of the two most direct routes and 
three gateways— 


Union and Southern Pacific 


Through Pullman, Tourist cars operated each 
Monday from Birmingham, Ala., and three cars 
each week from Washington, D. C., to San Fran- 
cisco, via Atlanta, Montgomery and New Orleans, 
without change. Effective March Ist. We operate 
every Monday and Wednesday Pullman Tourist 
cars from St. Louis to San Francisco, without 
change, via the Chicago & Alton Railroad and the 
Union Pacific Railroad, via Kansas City and Denver. 


Ask for particulars, 
J. F. VAN RENSSELAER, 
General Agent, 


13 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
Gc. W. BLY, T 


In answering these Advertisements please mention THE VOICK OF THE NEGRO 
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ST. LOUIS & SAN FRANCISCO RAILROAD Co. Rock Island 
CHICAGO & EASTERN ILLINOIS RAILROAD Co. System 
CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY CO. ’ 


Atiantas, Ga. April 12th., 1905. 


Mr. J. M, Barber, 
Editor, The Voice of the Negro, 
City. 
Dear Sir:- 
I take pleasure in advising that we have had excellent results 
from the advertisement of the Rock Island and Frisco Systems carried in 
your publication, same having resulted in considera ble business being 


ticketed over the rails of our Systems. 


Yours truly, 


District Passefiger Agent. 








The Proper way to Don’t Forget the Circulation greater 


ee 20° Colored People on ite 


ple is through a me- ‘ Colored agazine 
dium that is devoted when placing in the cae LD. 


fo them. 3” | ~=ADVERTISING 

















If we don’t Guaranteed Circulation Why —— 
Pay you, you 15,000 it pay you 


Because 
don’t pay us Copies Monthly it pays others 




















The Voice of the Negro 


is the only colored 


Magazine in the 
Adlanta, Ga. 
‘SOUTH. « « # Send for them. 


Hertel, Jenkins & Co. RATES 
Advertising Department, LOW. 























Gold Watches F 


Ladies’ 
6-Size Gold Filled 


Hunting Case, guaranteed 
to wear for 10 years. As- 
sorted engravings, fitted 
with a genuine American 
nickel movement, War- 
ranted to keep satisfactory 


time. Price, $15.00 











18-Size 
Gentlemen’s Watch | 


Hunting or open-face, 
guaranteed to wear for 10 
years. Assorted engrav- 
ings, fitted with a genuine 
American nickel move- 
ment. Warranted to keep 
satisfactory time. 


Price, $15.00 





The above gives a brief and accurate description of our Premium Gold Watches. They dre absolutely guaran- 
teed to wear ten years, and if they do not come up to the description we will pay you the price of the watch, $15.00. 
It is now up to you as to whether or not you will accept this fine prize from us. Following are the conditions ; 


Our Extraordinary Offer 


Get out among your friends, take 12 yearly subscriptions to THE VOICE oF 
THE NEGRO, sending us $12.00 in payment for same, and we will give you one of 
these WATCHES absolutely FREE. You can take this many subscriptions 
inaday, Someof our agents také twice that many a day. 

We know you would like to have one of these watches, hence this. wonderful 
offer. Everybody ought to carry a good time-piece. There is no better present to 
make any one than a gold watch. Now is the time to get one FREE. 


YOU TAKE NO RISK WHATEVER. We believe almost anyone can 
get 12 new subscriptions in their neighborhood, but if you should fail to get that 
many, we will pay you regular agent’s commission on those that you do get, or 
you may send what subscriptions you get and pay us a small amount afd get the 
watch. Could there be anything more fair? 

Now, sit right down and write for particulars, subscription blanks, etc., and 
begin work at once. If you do not have a magazine to use as a sample, we will 
mail you one for roc. 


THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO 


Department A, ATLANTA, GA. 


N. B.—Be sure and give the department number, that the answer to your com- 
munication will not be delayed. 
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